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Audubon’s Farm 


By MARY WOOD DALEY, Darlington, Pa. 


those who have read the story of Audubon’s early life and who ap- 
preciate his pioneer work in the natural history of our land, a journey 
to his farm on the banks of the Perkiomen Creek will afford unusual satisfaction. 

A small village nearby is named after the well-loved naturalist. Stone gate- 
posts mark the entrance to the farm, and on one is a tablet reading “This is 
Mill Grove Farm, the first home in America of John James Audubon.” It is 
now owned by descendants of the Wetherills who bought it from Audubon. 
Visitors who know how to appreciate such a place are welcome. As we walked 
up the long driveway to the house, Bluebirds flashed across our path. In the 
barnyard, Turkeys and Peacocks strutted about with many other domestic 
fowl. The orchards, pastures, were all lovely to see. The old stone farmhouse 
was in excellent repair, its general appearance unchanged since Audubon’s 
time. No essential characteristic of the place has been changed, nor has any 
artificial memorial effort spoiled the simple natural beauty of the home 
he knew. 

From the house we found a woodland path leading to the banks of the 
Perkiomen. Arbutus leaves, laurel, and blossoming dicentras, cheered us on 
our way. Redwings called to us—as they must have called to him—from the 
reeds by the river. The woodland, the river banks, and roadsides glow in the 
sunlight as they did over a hundred years ago. The same things that gave the 
young, care-free, nature-loving lad his joy can give it still to us. 

Below the house we came to one of his favorite haunts—the old mill. Its 
outward structure is unchanged, though it is not now in use. Rough-winged 
Swallows swooped over the waters of the broken dam nearby. A pair of 
Phoebes lighted on the old door. The creek, on whose ice he skated with such 
keen delight, along whose banks he hunted, flows on past the mill into the 
Schuylkill nearby, just as it used to when he lived there in 1803. 

Those who have read the story know of the romance and marriage of Audu- 
bon and Lucy Bakewell. The Bakewell estate, called ‘Fatland Ford,’ lies across 
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the country road from Mill Grove Farm. The mansion in which they lived 
was built in 1760 by James Vaux. Washington spent a night there; so did 
Colonel Howe. The ancestors of the Bakewells and the Wetherills are buried 
in a neatly kept graveyard on the edge of the woods. 

As we entered the estate over old stone-wall steps, a delightful wood-path 
led us by a short cut to the mansion. Here a Hermit Thrush, doubtless on his 
long journey northward, thrilled us with his quiet presence. We walked 
through the wood, past the graves, across a wide meadow to the mansion. 
Though the house is in poor repair, the wealth and beauty of nature around it 
are undimmed. It stands overlooking the valley of the Schuylkill. On the 
other side of the river stretch the battlefield hills of Valley Forge. It is a view 
worth storing in one’s memory—the same view that Audubon and Lucy 
Bakewell must have loved. 

It was indeed good to find his well-loved home as beautiful as he knew it, 
as restful as he would like it to be. It seemed as if he were walking again in 
those “darling woods” and roadsides, and we knew that we were drinking the 
same cup of nature’s joy and beauty that so satisfied his ardent soul. 


How the Killdeer Came to Southport 


By MILTON S. LACEY, Southport, Conn. 


currence along the western Connecticut shore of Long Island Sound. In 

fact, twenty-five years of bird-study, with especial attention given to 
shore-birds, had yielded not more than a half-dozen records of the bird in the 
vicinity of Southport. Mill River, with its broad tidal flats, during the spring 
migration, had furnished its yearly quota of 8 to 10 Yellow-legs, 50 to 100 of 
the Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers, and perhaps half that number of 
Semipalmated Plover, while, in its eastern cove, the thousand islands of sedge 
hummock, through which a labyrinth of muddy channels found their way, 
afforded a paradise for the Green Heron and the Black-crowned Night Heron. 
"The smooth green slopes of Sasco Hill, gradually ascending from the marsh 
to an elevation of 100 feet along its eastern side; the rugged, wooded elevation 
which, rising abruptly, skirts its shores at the northwest; and, at the south, 
the half mile or more of unobstructed sea beach, stretching from the harbor 
breakwater on the west to the foot of Sasco Hill on the east, together form 
the setting through which Mill River makes its way to the Sound. 

During the summer of 1916, a great transformation took place in this locality 
as a result of the reclamation by the local Country Club of the 100 acres or 
more of estuary near the river’s mouth. A huge suction dredge poured in 
millions of cubic yards of silt and gravel from the nearby harbor; rich loam 
from the adjacent farmlands was added, and presently there appeared a golf- 
course where broad green fairways extended across great stretche: of gravel 
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and sand-dunes. A winding lagoon of 15 to 20 acres near the center gave the 
whole an inviting appearance which has since caused many a passing shore-bird 
to pause in its onward flight and linger for a while. 

The appearance of Killdeer in Southport is coincident with this develop- 
ment. Work was started here in the summer of 1916. On September 10 of 
that year two Killdeer were found feeding on the newly worked soil of the upland. 
The following summer (1917), when loam was being spread over the sandy 
stretches of reclaimed land, the first Killdeer was seen on July 22. On September 
27 there were 3 and, on October 7, 6 were running over the newly seeded soil. 
The following spring (1918) a Killdeer was seen on April 14 by the lagoon and 
again on the oth and 16th, while on the 30th of that month the number in- 
creased to 4 or 5, and on July 7, 13 were seen. The birds remained about until 
the last of September and on the 24th of that month 14 were observed. The 
1919 season opened with a record of 3 Killdeer on March 30. This number was 
soon raised to 6 to 8 birds, and so remained through the spring and early 
summer; but with August the flock increased to 20, and, on October 12, a new 
record of 26 was made. The latest 1919 record was that of 2 birds on October 
26. These summer and fall birds move about together in more or less scattered 
flocks, usually feeding on the river flats at low tide and resorting to the golf- 
grounds at other times. 

In 1920, the Killdeer appeared on March 21, the numbers continuing about 
the same as on the previous year through the early months, but on August 8 
a new record of 30 birds was made. This year (1920), the Killdeer remained 
all through the fall and the following interesting records were made: November 
14, 24 birds; November 28, 20; December 5, 11; December 12, 20; December 19, 
16; December 26, 7. 

The fall had been mild, but with January came periods of zero weather and 
the upland feeding-grounds were entirely frozen up. The Killdeer, however, 
had evidently decided to stay, relying now wholly on the tidal flats fer food. 
Here, on January 2, 1921, 3 birds were seen; on January 9, 1; January 23, 7; 
on February 6, 5; on February 13, 20, and 27, 1 each. On February 22, however 
and again on March 6, 2 were seen, and it is probable that both wintered here. 
On March 13, the number increased to 3, and, on April 10 to 6. Three or four 
pairs of birds were in evidence all through the breeding-season. 

In late July of this year, as usual, when the return flight of shore-birds com- 
mences, the number of Killdeer began to mount, and on the 31st of that month 
a new high record of 39 birds was made. On that day, after an unusual down- 
pour of rain, which left patches of standing water here and there, the links were 
more than ordinarily attractive and afforded the remarkable sight of 19 Lesser 
Yellow-legs, with a pair of Pectoral Sandpipers, mingling with the Killdeer on ° 
the close-cropped greens. 

The Killdeer is a very versatile bird. He seems to feel equally at home 
whether running over a new-mown lawn or freshly turned soil, after the manner 
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of a Robin, or pattering over mud-flats or along the shore of a lake or sea-beach 
like a Sandpiper. He also wades about in shallow water to feed as does the 
Yellow-legs. The Killdeer is also a hardy bird. The writer was inclined to pity 
a small flock seen on the flats of the half ice-bound river one day in January, 
when presently one of the party waded into the icy water of the incoming 
tide and began to bathe in apparent comfort. On the 2oth of February, 1921, 
there occurred the worst snowstorm of the season. When the storm was at 
its height, I found Mr. Killdeer industriously hunting his dinner on the scanty 
area of flats, left by the receding tide and not entirely hidden by the fast- 
gathering slush and snow. Two days later, when the upland was buried knee- 
deep in snow, two Killdeer were seen feeding on these flats. Where they went 
at night at such times I did not discover. 

While I have not found nest or young of the Killdeer, I am led to believe 
from their presence during the breeding-season, and from their great solicitude 
at this time, that they do nest on or near these grounds. At all events, the 
Killdeer is rapidly becoming the commonest shore-bird in this vicinity. 

Other interesting shore-bird records gathered on these grounds during the 
past four years are: Spotted Sandpiper, common summer resident. Least and 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, common migrants, spring and summer. Semipal- 
mated Plover, common spring migrant, less common in fall. Greater Yellow- 
legs, regular spring migrant. Lesser Yellow-legs, frequent summer migrant. 
Wilson’s Snipe, occasional migrant, spring and fall. Red-backed Sandpiper, 
three at lagoon, October 21, 1917. Black-breasted Plover, two seen September 
23, 1917, also two, September 7, 1919, on newly seeded ground. Pectoral 
Sandpiper, 30, September 7, 1919 on low wet spot on green after heavy rain; 
39, September 8, 1919, same place; same flock, September 9, 1919, same place. 
Upland Plover, one, July 25, 1920 (seen twice on links in succeeding weeks). 
Dowitcher, one, at lagoon, July 11, 1920. Hudsonian Curlew, one, seen at 
lagoon, September 1920, by Wilbur F. Smith. 

The last five species named never had been observed by the writer about 
Southport previously. It should perhaps be noted here that observations have 
been limited, mostly, to an hour’s stroll in the afternoon at intervals of a week 
or more. 

Having produced, in the course of its development, this interesting haven 
for the shore-birds, the Country Club has wisely taken the precaution of having 
its grounds posted, thus providing for these birds a safe refuge which will, 
doubtless, be more and more appreciated as it becomes better known. 


MIGRANT SHRIKE 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, near Detroit, Mich. 
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The Hermit Thrush 


Divinely tuned, O Hermit Thrush, 
Far-ringing note of silvery peace, 

Thy orison, at dawning’s flush, 
Through woodland dim tells morn’s release. 


An utterance chaste of calm supreme 
Responding to the joy of day, 


al 
A harmony with purling stream T 
Or waving tree-tops’ whispered lay— * 


Supernal grace of melody 
Clear thrilling round the sunlit glade, 
Elusive as the zephyr free, th 
Pervasive as the quivering shade. 


bu 

th 

I scarce can trace, brown bird, to thee, hi 
This echo of the forest’s mood; sh 

I do but hear, it seems to me, we 
The voice of sylvan solitude. qu 
on 


The tranquil depth of thy rare tone 
Bespeaks a faith that knows no fear; 
Though summer storms have wildly blown 
Thou ne’er hast lacked protection here. 


But dost thou, in thy soul’s great peace, 
Sublime above each restless heart, 
Perceive thy solitary place, 
And feel that thou art one apart? 


For oft, at early evening hour, 
When blithesome song of bird is still, 
And veiling shadows gently lower, 
From this dark woodland of the hill 


Thy vesper hymn is heard afar, 

Its tones serene as twilight’s hush, 
But cadence lonely—like the star 

That hangs above—my Hermit Thrush. 
—Fayve ADELE DAME. 


Ruffed Grouse 
By THOMAS A. TAPER, Negaunee, Mich. 
With Photographs by the Author 


shy and wary, but occasionally individuals are found with the opposite 
characteristics. Recently I had an unusual experience with a Ruffed 
Grouse which acted like a tame bird. 

This bird was discovered in a deep ravine on August 5, 1922, as it walked 
along a log and then went under some thimble-berry bushes, feeding leisurely. 
The incident was passed merely with the thought, “What sights one sees when 
he has no camera!” But on August 7, when evidently the same Partridge was 
seen in the same vicinity, I said, ‘““This afternoon, Mr Partridge, I shall have 
an appointment with you.” 

The afternoon came, and as I went slowly up the ravine, with loaded camera, 
there came a surprise. The Partridge appeared again under the thimble-berry 
bushes. The problem now was to get the bird in a part of the ravine where 
there was sufficient light to take his picture. So there began a merry game of 
hide and seek over logs, under thimble-berry bushes, and through light and 
shade—mostly shade. At last the bird actually flew upon my shoulder and 
was thus carried to a place where the light was better and dropped there. As 
quickly as possible an exposure was made with an auto-graflex camera, set for 
one-tenth of a second and working at 4.5 aperture. 


R svar GROUSE, commonly called the Partridge, are naturally wild, 


A CONFIDING RUFFED GROUSE 
(237) 
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On August 8, another trip was made up the ravine, where I was joined by 
Mr. Partridge, and we now became good friends. The bird walked about me 
in small circles, and even allowed his back to be stroked with a stick. At 
times he paused to eat the leaves of the jewel-weed. When the camera was 
placed too near him, he attacked it. Several pictures were taken and, on the 
return walk, the bird followed me for about a hundred yards. 

Thus ends the first part of the story which seemed incredible to many of 


the local sportsmen in the Ke- 
weenaw neck of the wild woods 
in northern Michigan. 

Late in the afternoon of Aug- 
ust 30, I returned to the ravine 
and again met my old friend, 
the Partridge. A prolonged stop 
was made and the Partridge as 
usual, walked in short circles 
about me. At times, as before, 
he fed on the leaves of the 
jewel-weed which grows in great 
profusion in the ravines of 
northern Michigan. Taking a 
seat on a log, the Partridge 
joined me there. On August sth 
and 8th it had had no long tail-feathers but now it had a full-grown tail. After 
the visit was over, I walked down the ravine to a place where it was filled 
in for a railroad, and, climbing slowly up the embankment, waited on the rail- 
road track to see if the bird would follow me. 

Very soon the Partridge appeared, and, together, we walked-on the railroad 
tracks for a distance of a hundred feet; then the bird left the track and, as I 
sat on the bank nearby, it again walked about me in a small circle. 

At this juncture two men, who arrived on a hand-car, got off to observe the 
Partridge, which was now making his way to the edge of the woods to join 
a covey not far away. Oneof the men caught the bird but soon after released 
it. The Partridge would not permit such familiarity, and now became shy and 
wary. After strutting about with his tail spread out like a half-circle, he hid 
in the underbrush near the railroad track and was not seen again. 


RUFFED GROUSE ON RAILROAD 


Fanny, a Pet Hummer 
By MRS. BRUCE REID, Port Arthur, Texas 


terminate here. Some fall out of the great migratory procession just 

before the long flight across the Gulf to southern Mexico; others collapse 
as they reach American shores on the return trip. But, though brought down by 
injury or weakness, it does not follow that they have altogether reached the 
end of the trail. 

For instance, there was the Indigo Bunting for whom I swapped a lazy 
good-natured, old Tomcat a saucer of milk. ‘Little Blue’ was nearly dead from 
starvation, and the cat had mumbled one of his wings, which ever afterward 
remained a bit stiff, but he lived to make his startling, semi-annual color- 
changes for another six years; and, incidentally, to acquaint me with a number 
of amazing things never before suspected about his kind. 

Then there was “Tom,’ the scorched and blinded Catbird picked up after 
an April fire started by lightning. Tom sang all the more sweetly because of 
his infirmities, and spent four happy summers with friends he could either not 
see at all, or see only very dimly. 

Of her sixteen months of semi-domestication, Fanny spent less than five 
in restraint, and then only during very cool weather, and mostly at night. 
True to her Hummingbird instincts, she lived among our most luxuriant flower- 
ing vines, with a neighbor’s geranium beds and okra plants thrown in for good 
measure. These she defended against all comers until the autumnal influx of 
hungry little migrants arrived in full force. Then she was forced to narrow her 
range a little, and another pugnacious Hummingbird lady took up a permanent 
residence among the flowers just around the corner. Eventually, the second 
Hummer, ‘Fussy,’ was picked up, as Fanny had been, while sound asleep on a 
twig of our willow tree. 

The first time Fanny had her picture taken, the photographer waited 
patiently until nearly ro p. M. before she tipped over till she looked like some 
kind of a fuzzy growth on her perch, not swinging loosely, but wedged tightly 
against the strong little feet clamped like steel wires about her twig. When I 
shook her awake, she was so badly scared by her unfamiliar surroundings that 
she buzzed straight for the ceiling, and it took all hands and a broom to 
retrieve her. 

At her next sitting, when carefully roused from a profound nap, she whirled 
around her perch, squealing with rage, eleven times before stopping bolt up- 
right to teet, teet, teet her resentment at being disturbed. But letting her sit 
on my fist to preen herself awhile, and afterward to partake of her own special 
refreshment, mollified her sufficiently to allow of the catching of another pose 
or two. 


While she held for a brief period to the usual wild Hummingbird ideas of 
(239) 


Pec Y’S case was typical of that of hundreds of birds whose journeyings 
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bathing by skimming lightly across the surface of a shallow vessel of water, or 
by shaking her wings out in the dew or raindrop-like sprinklings on freshly 
watered pot plants, Fanny soon learned to follow the larger birds’ whole- 
hearted methods of plunging in bodily and making the water fly. I once 
came near losing her through the fondness of tame Hummers for staying 
too long under the fine spray of the garden hose. Only Fanny’s terrified 
squealing, when she found herself too wet to fly, called my attention to the 
situation in time to prevent a tragedy. 

I have long known that all our Hummingbirds are very destructive to nearly 
all miscroscopic insect life, but it took my tame ones to show me that Robins 
themselves are not more voracious. 
I have often walked around after 
Fanny, and watched her nip insects 
from the hearts of flowers, some- 
times swallowing them at once, some- 
times obligingly coming to perch 
on my hand before sucking down 
her finds. She and ‘Fussy’ both 
zipped for short distances from their 
lookout stations after gnats and 
mosquitoes outdoors, and never let 
one of either get away from them 
in the house. Also, they would 
settle on such things as the Aspara- 
gus plumosus or A. sprengeri, which 
were always getting full of wee 
creepers and crawlers, and lick up 
little green buglets and flies as 
quickly as a lizard or a toad could 
have done. 

When caged, each queened it 
alone in a compartment big enough 
for a dozen Hummingbirds. The two quarreled, and chattered and stabbed 
at each other through the wire mesh of the partition between them, all the 
time that they were not eating, bathing, asleep, or making elaborate mutuai 
pretenses of not being aware of each other’s existence. 

Each had a heating apparatus, the fundamentals of which were a three- 
pound coffee can, a 50-watt Mazda light with its wiring attachments, a pane 
of glass not quite touching the can, and four pint-size mason jars upholding 
the glass, platform-wise. Beneath the glass, and between the jars, were little 
branching twigs, to which, on chilly nights or rainy days, the small ladies could 
fly down for special warming, to dry themselves after a cold bath, or to bask 
for awhile, feathers on end, in a sort of artificial sunlight. Crude as it is, such 
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an arrangement will keep the most delicate bird comfortable all winter, with 
the addition of a sheet or two draped closely over the cage. At night I re- 
inforce the sheets with some old blankets. 

Aside from having so fattened on their prepared food as to have become 
rather lazy, both birds were in excellent health and spirits, and as full of fight 
as usual, the last week in December, when some repair work was done on the 
inside of our house. Before I even knew that the electric current would have 
to be turned off at all, I happened to go out and look at my Hummingbirds, to 
find that this had already been done for so long that both were stiff with cold. 
In spite of every effort to save them, one died that night and the other the 
next day. 

A few of the hordes of Ruby-throats which come through here stop over 
for the summer, though I have not as yet discovered positive evidence of their 
nesting in the coastal marshes. Others, tired or weak like Fanny, try wintering 
with us. If, as is usually the case, we have no weather sufficiently cold to kill 
the flowers on the west and southern sides of the houses, our little guests survive. 
Otherwise their fate is that of the ones who last winter had such a paradise 
among the lantanas, roses, hydrangeas, honeysuckle, coral-vine, hibiscus, 
plumbago, and other highly colored or scented flowers until caught by a late 
January cold snap. 


A ROBIN’S HOME 
Photographed by William Gratwick, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SCENES FROM THE HOME-LIFE OF A RUBY-THROAT HUMMINGBIRD 
Photographed by Frank Pagan, Wellsboro, Pa. 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 
XXII. BULLOCK’S ORIOLE AND HOODED ORIOLES 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


Bullock’s Oriole (Jcterus bullocki bullocki) is a strictly western species ranging 
from southern British Columbia through the western United States to southern 
Mexico. It breeds north to southern Saskatchewan, southern Alberta, and 
southern British Columbia; west to the Pacific Coast; south to Sonora, 
northern Durango, and Coahuila in Mexico; and east to Central Texas, western 
Kansas, central Nebraska, eastern South Dakota, and central North Dakota. 
It winters in Mexico north to Durango, and south to the states of Puebla, 
Guerrero, Michoacan, and Colima. It is accidental in New York and Maine. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


T 
| y | = . 
LOCALITY | pe peor: Awenags Gate of Bestiest dete of 
record | 

Corpus Christi, Texas 3 | April 14 | April 5, 1902 
San Antonio, Texas 13 April 11 | April 1, 1897 
Mesilla Park, N. Mex | April 20, r912 
Tucson, Ariz 4 April 15 | March 29, 1916 
Colorado Springs, Colo 10 | May 11 May 8, 1914 
Denver, Colo } 45 | May 11 | May 2, 1897 
Salt Lake City, Utah 2 | May 13 May 11, 1909 
Cheyenne, Wyo 3 May 14 May 13, 1884 
Meridian, Idaho 6 May 6 April 30, 1915 
Corvallis, Mont 4 | May 17 May 11, 1911 
Great Falls, Mont 11 | May 17 | May 10, 1915 
Escondido, Calif 3 March 12 | March 5s, 1895 
Santa Barbara, Calif 4 March 29 | March 20, 1903 
Berkeley, Calif. ... 9 April 8 | March 31, 1904 
Carson City, Nev.. 2 May 8 | May 7, 1905 
Corvallis, Ore. . 5 May 3 | April 30, 1913 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 9 May 11 | May 6, 1908 
Onondaga Valley, N. Y May 17, 1879 

(accidental) 
Sorrento, Maine.... November, 1889 

| (accidental) 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number t 
LOCALITY of years’ SS “ Le ee of 
recorc 


Okanagan Landing, 5 ’ : 8 ~ August 17 ~ August 22, 1908 
Mesilla Park, N. Mex ; October 2, 1913 


HOODED ORIOLE 


The typical form of the Hooded Oriole occurs only in Mexico, but two of 
its subspecies belong in part to the fauna of the United States. 

Sennett’s Oriole (Jcterus cucullatus sennetti) breeds in the lower Rio 
Grande valley in central southern Texas and Tamaulipas, Mex. It winters as 
far south as the state of Morelos, in Mexico. 

The Arizona Hooded Oriole (Icterus cucullatus nelsoni) breeds in north- 
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western Mexico and the southwestern United States, north to southwestern 
New Mexico, southern Arizona, and southern California; west to southwestern 
California and Lower California; south to the territory of Tepic; and east to 
the state of Chihuahua, Mex. It winters south of the United States, and occurs 
casually in central California. 

In the following migration tables those records marked with an asterisk (*) 
pertain to Sennett’s Oriole, the others to the Arizona Hooded Oriole. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


—E r , — 
LOCALITY | _— Av omen, ape of Basins, date of 
record 
*Brownsville, Texas 6 March 23 March 13, 1909 
Tucson, Ariz 3 March 30 March 25, 1916 
Camp Verde, Ariz 3 April 11 April 5, 1887 
Escondido, Calif 3 April 1 March 23, 1896 
Los Angeles, Calif 5 March 16 March 14, 1906 
Santa Barbara, Calif 3 March 26 March 14, 1910 


FALL MIGRATION 


Number | Average ds 
teas = ; f ge date of | Latest date of 
LOCALITY | of years departure de;: rture 
| record 
*Brownsville, Texas | 2 October 25 | Novem. r 12, 1911 


Septem] «r 18, 1897 


| 
Los Angeles, Calif | 3 | September 4 
October 8, 1885 


Tucson, Ariz 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SIXTY-SEVENTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Bullock’s Oriole (Icterus bullocki bullocki; Figs. 1, 2).—The nestling male 
resembles Figure 2, but has no black on the throat or orange on the head and 
neck. At the post-juvenal (first fall) molt the black throat and lores are ac- 
quired and in some individuals show a scattering of black feathers in the upper 
parts. This is essentially the first breeding plumage which in the fall is followed 
(post-nuptial molt) by the adult winter dress. This resembles Figure 1, but 
the back and underparts are slightly margined with grayish. The nestling 
female resembles the nestling male. Adult females are like Figure 2 but, as a 
rule, have little or no black on the throat. 

Arizona or Nelson’s Hooded Oriole (Icterus cucullatus nelsoni; Figs. 3-5).— 
Nestlings of both sexes resemble the adult female (Fig. 5), and the female wears 
essentially similar colors for the remainder of her life. After the post-juvenal 
molt the male apparently continues to resemble the female during the first part 
of the winter or even early spring when it acquires a black throat and lores. 
This constitutes its first breeding plumage and it is worn until the post-nuptial 
(second fall) molt at which the bird passes into adult winter dress. This re- 
sembles Figure 3, but the yellow areas are duller and the black is slightly 
veiled with yellowish. 


Experiences of a Bird-Bander 


What could be more absorbing for a hobby 
than bird-banding? It can be followed 
through all seasons for summer, winter, 
spring, and fall provide different conditions 
and new forms of bird-life. Then, each day 
brings the possibility of the unexpected in 
rare species or in the return of banded in- 
dividuals, One cannot approach the trap 
without anticipatory thrills. The writer re- 
members one cold January day that came in 
the wake of a snowstorm. Much effort had 
been expended in removing the snow from 
the trap inclosure, and as chaff containing 
hay seed and oats was being scattered about, 
it was with the thought, “I wonder what it 
will all amount to.” Twenty minutes later the 
trap was seen to be full of birds. They 
proved to be White-winged Crossbills, nine in 
number. They were tame; one or two that 
remained outside the cage and had taken 
flight at our approach returned to feed while 
their ‘pals’ were being banded. A few scraps of 
suet were placed in the trap one day, and, 
much to our surprise a Downy Woodpecker 
was found inside an hour later. We thought 
this very unusual, occurring, as it did, the 
latter part of April in mild weather and every 
vestige of snow long since gone. At another 
time we were astonished to find a Sparrow 
Hawk within. He showed great fear upon 
our arrival, and when an attempt was made 
to drive him into the gathering-cage, his 
courage completely failed and he lay on his 
side, motionless except for opening and clos- 
ing his bill, the latter accompanied by a 
hissing sound. He made no movement 
when we reached in one hand to remove him. 
Seemingly paralyzed with fear, we were not 
careful to retain a firm pressure upon his 
neck, and, like a flash, taking advantage of 
a momentary relaxation, he was gone. One 
morning a Vesper Sparrow was seen within 
feeding on the canary seed that had been put 
there. The trap is located in the garden 
close to the house, and the Vesper Sparrow 
is a very rare visitor within its limits. The 
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next morning the banded bird was again in 
the trap with another individual, presumably 
its mate. Especially interesting in behavior 
were the Chickadees who refused to visit the 
contraption until sunflower seeds were added 
to the bill-of-fare. Even then, great caution 
was displayed. Every seed that had fallen 
outside was picked up first. These were 
never eaten there but taken to a clump of 
bushes just outside the garden and there, 
perched upon a limb, the seed held firmly 
between its toes, its bill combining the 
functions of hammer and chisel, the outer 
husk was split, the inner part eaten, and the 
shell allowed to fall to the ground. One in- 
dividual learned to go back through the two 
funnels and another could squeeze through 
the meshes. A fair number were caught and 
banded, however, and of these many returned 
again and again. 

Purple Finches, White-throated, Tree, and 
Song Sparrows, and Slate-colored Juncos 
have been regular visitors. The Purple 
Finches show fighting spirit and with their 
powerful bill can inflict some discomfort. 
A Fox and a White-crowned Sparrow, 
voyageurs to the north, have been lured 
within. As we adjusted the bands we won- 
dered where these small bits of metal 
would be carried. The possibility that some- 
time we might know lent the charm of 
mystery to a pastime in no wise lacking 
in elements of fascination. And so each 
day we look eagerly for an old friend’s re- 
turn. How often in spring when listening 
to the first song of Robin, Song Sparrow, 
White-throat, or Wren we have wondered if 
it were the same voice that greeted us the 
year before. And now an answer may be 
found and we are tingling with excitement. 
—WENDELL P. Smitu, Wells River, Vt. 


A Sandpiper Family 


I went one day with two friends to a 
favorite spot to watch the Spotted Sand- 
pipers, and sometimes we were fortunate 
enough to see the Bittern, Little Green Heron, 
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and many other birds. As we came near the 
pond we heard our Sandpiper, but this time 
she was much disturbed at our coming, and 
we began to wonder if there could be baby 
Sandpipers nearby. We went along as 
quietly as possible and, sure enough, out of 
one of the boggy places came a little fuzzy 
object, very much alive, which made its 
way toward the mother Sandpiper while she 
called and seemed to guide it. It looked to 
us quite a feat, but the tiny one teetered 
along, swimming a bit of water with all the 
airs of a grown-up Sandpiper. When it 
reached the mother, her note was different, as 
much as to say: “Well done! little one,” 
and after mothering it as a hen would her 
chicken, she began calling again, and, to our 
surprise, a second one started across the 
bogs, going in just the same way as the first, 
the mother calling as before. Then came a 
third and a fourth, but only one at a time 
each receiving the same tender note of wel- 
come and the same mothering. It actually 
seemed as if she called each one by name and 
the rest were told to keep perfectly quict 
until their turn came, but why she did not go 
to them instead of making them all come to 
her, one at a time, was a mystery to us. It 
certainly was a thrilling sight, and made me 
feel more than ever before that the birds do 
have a language of their own, and that this 
mother, in her own way, made the little ones 
understand just what was expected of them, 
and they obeyed, as all good children should. 
—Ipa May Witcox, Berlin, Conn. 


Chimney Swifts 


One evening, last August, about 7.30, when 
I was idly. sauntering along Main Street in 
the residence district, in Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
my attention was arrested by the great 
number of Chimney Swifts that were circling 
above the huge irregular chimney of the 
Presbyterian church. Hundreds (I really 
believe thousands) of these stubby-tailed 
birds were flying with great rapidity around 
and around the chimney. 

As I watched, a street-car approached. 
The animated circle kept its shape but moved 
higher, as if blown by a breath of wind. Al- 
though composed of innumerable birds, the 


circle moved as if it were but one ever-mov- 
ing object. After the street-car had passed, 
down sank the circle to its former position 
above the chimney. To my surprise, the 
circle now whirled in the opposite direction 
yet not a bird seemed to have changed his 
position in the racing procession. Around 
and around the tiny black objects flew. 
How each little creature could keep his place 
in the circle and not collide with his neighbor 
I could not understand. 

Dusk was falling. I stepped out from 
under the shade of the trees to have a better 
view. Like a ring of smoke puffed from a 
locomotive the forward end of the circle 
tilted upward; in a second, the whole lively 
ring was far in the air, high above the 
chimney. 

Wishing to discover in what manner the 
birds would enter the chimney, I slowly 
stepped backward, with as little motion as 
possible, and leaned against the trunk of a 
large shade tree near the walk. Again the 
circle descended ‘so evenly, yet in so short a 
time, that I was unable to see how the change 
of position was accomplished. Again I 
noticed the direction of the flying birds was 
reversed. Soon I noted one bird dart from 
the circle into the chimney. How he per 
formed the feat without dashing himself 
against the wall within, was beyond my com- 
prehension, for apparently he slackened his 
speed not one whit. Now a second Swift 
broke from the others and disappeared within 
the chimney in less time than I could wink 
my eye. Around and around, the circle 
continued to whirl. Another and yet another 
bird thrust himself from his companions 
and entered the chimney until five had 
vanished. Either the weakest were becom- 
ing exhausted or the best flyers were exhibit- 
ing their skill in darting, but on and on the 
hundreds raced. 

It was now almost dark. I knew in a 
moment or so more I should witness that 
for which I was waiting—the breaking up 
of the circle. The break came so suddenly, 
and yet so gracefully as to appear gradual. 

I was fairly startled. It looked as if an 
unseen hand tipped the circle and poured 
a stream of birds into the chimney. The 
stream flowed downward with the same rapid 
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motion that the birds had maintained in the 
sky, until in a minute, perhaps only seconds, 
the vast number of Chimney Swifts were 
housed for the night within the great 
chimney. 

How I longed to look within. How I 
wished I might watch the birds alight on 
the chimney walls, where, clinging with their 
claws and bracing with their spined tail- 
feathers and perhaps twittering a gentle, 
“Good-night, good-night,” they dropped off 
to sleep.— BELLE WILSson, Chicago, Ills. 


A Hummingbird Incident 


Just as I was about to open the screen- 
door to take inte the house a bunch of nastur- 
tiums I had picked, I spied two Humming- 
birds sitting on the telephone wire almost 
over my head. 

I remarked to my sister standing near 
that I was going to see if they would not 
come down for some honey, and stretched 
out my arm at full length. Almost as soon 
as the words were spoken, down came one 
of the little mites and took some honey up 
to the one on the wire. Back she came again, 
getting a taste for herself, then she perched on 
a clothes-line nearby. 

Again she came, poising and fluttering in 
the air about three feet from me, apparently 
looking me over. She then came to the 
bunch and dipped into each blossom, making 
an odd little click with her bill each time. 

Those were minutes of rare delight, to 
have that little jewel of the air so unafraid 
and to watch it at such close range.—GLapbys 
Fow.er, Chicago, Iils. 


An Arkansas Kingbird’s Nest 


About ten years ago when all the trees in 
our yard were small, the first pair of Arkansas 
Kingbirds came to our place and nested in a 
tree within 8 feet of our front porch. I re- 
gret that we did not band the nestlings, 
however, we believe they returned the next 
spring, as the same number of Arkansas 
Kingbirds came to our yard as had left the 
previous fall. One nest was again built in 
the same tree, and every year since, that 
tree has been the home of one pair of Arkan- 


sas Kingbirds. For several springs the in- 
crease in numbers of these birds seemed 
about the same as the number of nestlings 


A STRANGE NEST-SITE OF AN 
ARKANSAS KINGBIRD 


raised in our yard and grove the previous 
summer. These pugnacious, unmusical birds 
are now as numerous in our groves as any 
kind, unless it be the Mourning Dove. 

The characteristics of the Arkansas King- 
bird and the common Kingbird are much 
the same. Each sometimes selects an un- 
usual nesting site. The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows a nest of the- former in an 
apparently insecure place and entirely un- 
sheltered from the rays of the sun, yet the 
nestlings thrived. The next year the com- 
mon Kingbirds or Bee Martins raised their 
young in an open tool-box on the beam of 
an old cultivator upon which the sun’s rays 
beat down mercilessly all day long.—V10La 
McCoum, Bucklin, Kans. 


The Starling 


As a singer, the Starling is a joke. As a 
tireless painstaking worker, trying to be- 
come a singer, he is a model of patience and 
much to be admired. Although a gregarious 
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bird, when he sings he wants to be alone. 
He selects a moderately high perch, carefully 
cleans his bill, adopts a theatrical posture, 
head bent forward, body inclined, and then 
he begins. His song may be compared to 
the whisper song of the Brown Thrasher, 
Catbird, and Robin, but how different! It 
is not musical, but harsh and grating, an 
imitation in tempo of all the birds in the 
neighborhood. The mew of the Catbird, the 
rhythm of the Song Sparrow, the trill of the 
House Wren, and a medley of various notes 
may be distinguished by a careful ear, but 
the music is all gone. His natural note, a 
pure clear whistle, is the only pleasing part 
of the performance. Never a moment is his 
body still. From head to tail he quivers, and 
his wings, at first gently moving up and down 
reach the velocity and appearance of rapidly 
moving discs. Some singers are much more 
athletic than others, both vocally and gym- 
nastically. Late in the summer I have seen 
the young of the first brood attempt to sing. 
Endowed with such poor vocal cords and such 
a strong desire to sing, is it not possible that, 
by a process of selection, the Starling of the 
future may be a real singer? 

In the spring of 1922 a pair of Starlings 
appropriated an old Flicker nest at the top 
of a telephone pole near my home. They 
raised a family of five and, having seen them 
safely launched in life, began to clean out 
the nest in preparation for a second brood. 
They brought great quantities of nesting 
material. I thought they were safely settled 
and was much surprised, a week later, to 
find the nest occupied by a pair of Flickers. 
There must have been a battle to enable the 
Flickers to regain their old nest. The Star- 
lings were constantly on the alert to dislodge 
the usurpers and made every possible effort 
in this direction, but the Flickers never left 
the nest unprotected. One bird was there 
all the time and drove off the Starlings when- 
ever they attempted to get near the nest. 
Time and again the Starlings tried but the 
Flickers were never caught napping and 
succeeded in keeping the nest and rearing 
their young. Each time the Flicker drove 
off one or both of the Starlings, he emitted 
an exultant note of triumph. When the 
Flickers abandoned the nest, the Starlings 
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again occupied it and raised another family. 
Although fully able to take care of themselves 
the young were constantly returning to the 
nest and sometimes even entered it. Always 
the old birds drove them off. I attribute 
this return to the nest to their clannishness, 
all the members of one family keeping in 
close touch. As soon as they leave the nest, 
they begin group-flying and, late in the 
summer, the graceful and well-timed evolu- 
tions of large flocks of Starlings is an im- 
pressive and beautiful sight. 

A few years ago I was in the foothills of the 
Catskills in mid-January. The ground was 
covered with snow and it was very cold. 
One day a flock of about twenty-five Star- 
lings appeared and began to eat the berries 
of a vine that covered the entire north side 
of the house. They stayed several hours, 
then flew away, but returned every day until 
not a berry was left. As they had never 
been seen in this neighborhood before, I 
wonder from what distance this daily flight 
in search of food was made. Ona porch out- 
side my window I had several pieces of suet 
on which the Chickadees feasted. The Star- 
lings never touched the suet although they 
stood on the floor right next to it and even 
on it. So eager were they for the berries 
that nothing else was noticed. Had they 
tasted the suet, perhaps I might have been 
able to keep them there all winter.—ALIcE 
K. Me oy, Ailantic Highlands, N. J. 


Notes on the Starling 


I wonder how many of Brtrp-Lore’s 
readers have noticed that the Starling imi- 
tates the notes of other birds in his repertoire. 
I have frequently heard the notes of the 
Goldfinch and the ‘whisper-song’ of the 
Catbird, and these are always quite sweet 
and musical, but most of the Starling’s notes 
are squeaky and decidedly unmusical. 

Last summer a pair of Starlings nested on 
an old church across the road, and that flock 
often augmented by two or three dozen more 
are in our trees most of the time. 

Early in the winter, as I had but few 
Woodpeckers at the suet, I thought perhaps 
the Starlings, together with the English 
Sparrows, were driving the native birds away 
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but I have kept close watch and have never 
seen them molest any birds in any way. Also 
I never had more Chickadees and Nuthatches 
come to the window-sill for food, so have 
concluded that the Starlings have had noth- 
ing to do with the scarcity of the Wood- 
peckers.—GRACE L, Wuite, Watkins Glen, 
N.Y. 
Starlings at Watkins, N. Y. 


During the summer of 1920, one of the 
neighbors shot into a flock of Redwings 
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near here, where I believe they nested. Last 
fall it was a common sight to see from a pair 
to a dozen Starlings eating elderberries from 
the bushes along the roadsides. 

The last flock I have seen contained about 
sixty birds, each trying to outdo the others’ 
vocal efforts. , 

Whether or not these birds will become 
injurious to our native birds will be interest- 
ing to observe. If they monopolize the nest- 
ing cavities, where will our Bluebirds nest? 
—HAarowp J. CLEMENT, Watkins, NY. 


CARDINAL FEEDING YOUNG 


which were feeding on a shock of grain. 
Among the birds killed was one which he 
could not identify. The strange bird was 
given to me and I still have its skin—the 
first Starling I ever saw! 

In the spring of 1921, a pair of the birds 
nested in the cupola of a neighbor’s barn, 
raising a brood of four. Several people 
asked about “the birds with such a funny 
squeak,” 
Blackbirds nesting in a barn. During that 
fall I saw the birds occasionally, usually with 
a flock of Redwings, and once with some 
But all of the Starlings did not 
mivrate, because I often saw a single bird, 
and less frequently a pair of the birds, around 
the barns during the winter. 

The spring of 1922 found pairs of Starlings 
around several of the barns and orchards 


Everyone was surprised to see 


Robins. 


The Starling in Ontario 


The English Starling is breeding at Port 
Dover, Ont., where the writer saw them 
recently. They have made their nest in a 
hole in the side of Mr. Charles Ivey’s flour- 
mill and have two young ones. If the writer 
remembers correctly, in one of your Bird 
Censuses, one of your correspondents said 
that he had seen these birds near the Nia- 
gara River on the American side.—F. A. 
Barwick, Toronto, Ont. 


The Cardinal 
Reed’s ‘Bird. Guide’ aptly describes the 
Cardinal as “Noble in carriage, beautiful in 
plumage, amiable in disposition.” His song 
is the richest, clearest, tenderest note that 
I have ever heard. The Mockingbird has a 
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more varied voice, but no single note of his 
is more beautiful that the divine voice of the 
Cardinal when he is at his best. 
shy as some believe. Last year a pair built 
their home and raised a brood in a rose bush 
under the eaves of a shop in the yard. In 
this shop was a wireless sending set. Inside 
of its crashing noise, in spite of the fact that 
directly 


He is not 


people were constantly passing 
under the nest, and that a glaring light came 
through the window on the nest far in the 
night, the brood was successfully raised.— 


C. R. WuittakKeER, Allania, Ga. 


Cardinals and Cowbirds 


Though our home is but little more than 
a mile from the center of the business dis- 
trict in a city of 55,000, a pair of Cardinals 
lived in our back yard all last winter. They 
feasted upon the cracked corn, chick-feed, 
and sunflower seeds I put out for them, and 
during one severe storm, and for several 
days afterward when the ground was covered 
with snow, took refuge in the garage, as we 
left the door open for them. They were very 
tame, and the male sang on pleasant days all 
winter. 

About April 15, I noticed the female carry- 
ing sticks into the honeysuckle vine on the 
garden fence, and later saw her sitting on the 
nest. On April 30, when she was off the nest, 
I looked into it and discovered one egg—a 
Cowbird’s. This hatched out next day and 
the parents fed the nestling and the female 
brooded it. On the morning of May 5, I 
saw a Cowbird alight on the vine near the 
nest but upon catching sight of me, she 
flew away. I looked into the nest then and 
found it empty, and presently discovered the 
nestling dead on the ground underneath. As 
a pair of squirrels had been around the yard 
for several days, I suppose one of them was 
the culprit. 

In the afternoon when I looked into the 
nest, I saw that another Cowbird’s egg had 
been deposited. A few hours later, we again 
found the nest empty, and the egg with two 
holes pecked in it, on the ground beneath. 
We laid the blame for this to the Bluejays 
that had been screaming around the yard 
during the day. 
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After this last experience, the Cardinals 
deserted the nest and went to a neighbor's 
yard about four blocks away to nest again. 

The thing we cannot explain is the absence 
of the Cardinals’ own eggs in the nest. Did 
the Cowbird throw them out, or didn’t the 
Cardinal lay any when she found the Cow- 
bird’s egg already there?—LILuian S. Love- 
LAND, Lincoln, Nebr. 


A BRICK AND TILE MARTIN- 
HOUSE 


A Brick and Tile Martin-House 


People who wish to have Martin-houses 
built to conform to the architecture of their 
homes will do well to study the house built 
by Mr. Jack Miner, the well-known ornitho 
logist who lives near Kingsville, Ontario. 
The shaft is of brick, standing on a concrete 
base. The twenty-eight rooms are made by 


setting pieces of drain-tile on end and break- 
ing a hole for the birds to enter. A stone 
capping provides both floor and roof. The 
Martins are much pleased with their modern 
apartment-house.—RaLpuH BEEBE, Detroil, 
Mich. 
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A Yellow Warbler Incident 


An interesting example of a bird mother’s 
care was observed recently. A pair of Yellow 
Warblers had nested in a nearby shrub. 
Unfortunately, the nest was placed in such 
a position that it was not shaded except 
during the early morning and late afternoon. 

After the young ones were hatched the 
weather became exceedingly hot. The little 
mother seemed to realize that her nestlings 
could not long survive if the sun shone full 
upon their unfledged bodies; so each day, 
from g to 10 o’clock in the morning until 
about 4 in the afternoon she stood on the 
edge of the nest with wings lifted and shaded 
them. 

She shifted her position during the day 
from southeast to south, and then to south 
west of the little ones so that she might shade 
them perfectly. 

When at last the welcome shade of a tree 
fell upon the nest, she hurried away to help 
the little mate who had been working alone 
all day trying to supply the young ones with 
food.—Etta M. Morse, Wasnsacket, S. Dak. 


A Summer with a Catbird Family 


On May 24 I noticed that a pair of Cat- 
birds were building a nest in a plum tree 
about 30 feet from the house. The site was 
about 7 feet high. 

\ few days later we found a Catbird’s egg 
on the ground about 12 feet from the plum 
tree, under the leaves of a strawberry plant. 
I know that no person had been near the 
nest. How came the egg on the ground? 
The Catbirds undisturbed, the 
mother sitting quietly upon her nest. 

June 16, I noticed the birds were carrying 
food to the nest so I knew the young ones 
hatched. I had not watching 
closely enough to be sure whether they 
hatched that day or the day before. 

Soon after this I began placing pieces of 
eg yolk or of bread soaked in milk where the 
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parent birds could see them. They soon be- 
came very fond of this food. June 26, the 
three young Catbirds left the nest. 

\bout this time the parents began feeding 
them with the egg and bread. Whenever I 
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would call, ‘Kit, kit, kit!’ one or the other 
would fly to a tree near me and watch for the 
food, which they would take as soon as I had 
gone a few feet away. 

June 28 and 209, the old birds built another 
nest in another plum tree not far from the 
first one. 

The father bird now began to take the 
entire care of the young birds. He kept them 
for days in a large apple tree which was next 
to the tree in which they were hatched. He 
slept there with them at night, and fed them 
quantities of bread and milk, as well as 
juicy worms and bugs, and fruit. One day 
he brought a large, green, dogworm which he 
had difficulty in killing. 

He visited his little mate many times a 
day; singing beautifully to her, and she 
would often fly down to eat the bread and 
milk with him, but I noticed she did not 
feed the young birds. The second nest was 
higher than the first one, but I climbed up 
and saw three eggs in it. 

The morning of July 12, my father saw a 
Long-eared Owl in the yard and shot it. 
When I looked for the baby Catbirds, one 
was missing. I opened the Owl and found the 
missing bird within, only partially digested. 

That evening the little father coaxed the 
young ones away from their usual sleeping- 
place, across the road into a small grove. Did 
he think they would be safer there if the 
Owl should return? Knowing that the Owl 
was dead, and that a neighbor’s cat hunted 
in the grove, I drove the little ones home as 
soon as their father left them. He did not 
try to coax them away again. 

The young birds had grown so fast that 
they were soon able to fly nicely and seemed 
well able to feed themselves, but they fol- 
lowed the old one about and begged continu- 
ally for food. 

July 15, the young birds, in the second 
nest were hatched. Early that morning the 
mother bird drove her older children away 
from the place, then brooded the new babies 
while the father brought her food for them. 

As usual, we placed the dish of bread and 
milk in its place by the tree, but neither 
bird took the slightest notice of it. Did they 
know that insect food was better for the very 
young birds? 
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Two or three days after this, the birds of 
the first brood were back in the yard. We 
saw them in a tree together with both parent 
birds, but they had learned to feed them- 
selves and never again begged to be fed. 

July 27, the birds of the second brood flew. 
Then we noticed another strange thing. The 
father took one young one to the apple tree. 
There he fed it and cared for it alone. The 
birds of the first flock had returned to that 
tree to sleep. 

The mother took the other two babies in 
the opposite direction and fed and cared for 
them in another part of the yard. She gave 
them bread and milk many times a day but 
drove away her mate if he tried to get any 
of it. No matter how loudly the one babe 
in the apple tree cried for food, the mother 
never paid the least attention to it, and I 
never saw the father feed the two on the 
other side. 

However, when the second brood were 
able to take care of themselves, all seven 
birds were often together. They made our 
grounds their home until the time they 
started on their journey south. 

Every morning I found some of them 
waiting for their bread and milk. 

A basin under the hydrant was their bath 
tub, and a butter-jar their drinking-place. 

They became so tame that we could pass 
within a few feet of them. They would tease 
for their food if we forgot to give it to them, 
and they often seemed to try to attract our 
attention, as if they wished to be noticed. 
They were friendly with a Brown Thrasher 
family which also made its home with us. 
The morning of September 29, we saw 
Thrashers. and Catbirds for the last time.— 
Etta M. Morse, Woonsocket, S. Dak. 


The Disposition of the Catbird 


In spite of the fact that the Catbird is a 
beautiful songster, and is demure and un- 
obtrusive in manners and habits, he seems to 
have few friends outside of the dyed-in-the- 
wool bird-lover. I have met a number of 
people who have had an antipathy for the 
Catbird for no reason whatever, and I’ve 
known boys, who would not harm a Robin 
or Bluebird, to shoot them on sight. And 
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only, I believe, because of the poor bird’s 
rather snarling cat-like alarm-note. 

A little incident that came my way June 
8, 1919, at least proves the Catbird’s good- 
will and good nature toward his bird neigh 
bors. 

In a little thorn bush on a hillside I found 
a nest of this species containing four heavily 
incubated eggs. The bush was hardly three 
feet high, and, for a few feet below it, some 
blackberry briars had grown to about the 
same height; just an isolated little clump of 
vegetation. Less than 4 feet (by measure 
ment) from the Catbird’s nest, and at the 
same height, was a nest of the Yellow Warbler 
with five perfectly fresh eggs. (Condition of 
eggs of both species easily told by appearance 
of the shells and by holding to the light.) 

The gentle brooding Catbird had allowed 
this little Warbler to build a nest ‘right in her 
face,’ so to speak, and to deposit a full quota 
of eggs unmolested. Unfortunately, I did 
not return to the place, but have enough 
confidence in the Catbirds’ general behavior 
to feel that all went well when the young 
Warblers appeared.—E. A. DOoLitTLe, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


The Whistling Catbird 


One spring I was devoting close attention 
to a much-loved garden that contained not 
only crisp vegetables but beds of such joys as 
pansies and forget-me-nots, and one small 
cherry tree in the top of which a Catbird was 
wont to perch and pour out his soul. This 
bird was a finished musician, his repertoire 
seemed limitless, and the quality of his tones 
more full and round than is usual with his 
kind. I do not believe I have ever heard a 
Mockingbird that could surpass his powers 
of mimicry and his voice was far sweeter than 
that of Mimus polyglottos. 

He grew very tame and would allow a close 
approach. I talked to him as one would to a 
child. He would cock a beady eye at me 
and listen as if trying to comprehend what 
was saying, seeming to know that, at least 
my voice sounded friendly. Having read 
somewhere that one could teach a wild bird 
three notes I decided to try the experiment 
and chose a familiar whistle by which my 
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young nephew and his friends were accus- 
tomed to call each other. 

Often as I was about the yard the Catbird 
would follow me around through the trees. 
Chancing to glance up and see him, if he had 
not already made himself known by a series 
of bird-calls, I would greet him with the 
whistled call. He would regard me with 
seeming great interest, giving me the benefit 
of a scrutiny with first one eye and then the 
other, cocking his head this way and that, as 
if listening intently and trying to fix the 
phrase in his mind, but never to my knowl- 
edge did he attempt to mimic the notes I 
was trying to teach him that summer. 

One day the following spring, before I 
realized that the Catbirds had returned from 
their winter sojourn in the South, as I was 
strolling through the yard I heard the 
familiar whistle. Glancing about and seeing 
no one in sight, I was much puzzled. Again 
the familiar call, still closer, but seeing no one 
I was mystified indeed until, looking toward 
an upper window of the house to see if any- 
one were calling me from there, I spied my 
Catbird on a branch of the tree overhead. 
He was looking very saucy and knowing, and, 
as if to set my mind at rest, gave again the 
familiar whistle, followed by a series of cat- 
calls and bird-notes from his familiar stock. 
He stayed about all that summer and with 
his other calls would often sound the familiar 
whistled notes of quite different quality from 
any others that he gave. He came back 
again the following year, but we never saw 
him afterward—Marie Eis HEGLrr, 
Washington C. H., Ohio. 


Gnatcatchers Attacked Cowbird 


Is the Cowbird recognized by other species 
as a parasite? Though their eggs are dis- 
dained by the Yellow Warbler, I can find 
nothing in my bird-books or ornithological 
periodicals relating to the Cowbird itself 
being looked upon as an enemy by species 
which it frequently imposes upon, and with 
which it may occasionally come in contact. 
Therefore, the following incident may be 
of general interest. 

While rambling through a small piece of 
woodland, at my former home in Kentucky, 


on the morning of April 28, 1921, I happened 
to hear the fing note of two Blue-Gray 
Gnatcatchers that were excitedly flitting 
back and forth among the lower branches of 
a hackberry tree. Seemingly, they did not 
heed my approach, and as I walked under 
the tree I found that a female Cowbird was 
the cause of the great excitement shown by 
this diminutive couple. The Cowbird sat 
on a small, horizontal limb, not in true pas- 
serine style, but rather it suggested a Goat- 
sucker, as it squatted on the limb, its tail 
pressed against the bark and the head drawn 
down on the body. The Gnatcatchers, in 
turn, darted at it from some twigs a foot or 
two above the limb on which it rested. 
Darting downward at their enemy, and again 
upward to a twig above, they outlined a 
half-circle with the curve downward. Each 
dart was accompanied by a sharp snap of 
the mandibles, and the ting note was con- 
stantly repeated as the irate midgets awaited 
in turn to strike at what they rightly con- 
sidered an enemy. I could not see that the 
Gnatcatchers actually struck the Cowbird 
but at each dart they appeared almost to 
touch it. The Cowbird remained nearly 
motionless, apparently unconcerned at the 
thrusts of its assailants. After some minutes 
the Cowbird, without warning, flew to an- 
other tree a short distance away, the Gnat- 
catchers closely following and resuming their 
assaults on the stupid Cowbird which could 
have easily evaded her pursuers by flying 
quickly to some other part of the woodlot. 
I finally left the woods and the offended 
Gnatcatchers were assailing their enemy 
with as much vigor as when I first noticed 
them five minutes before. 

The exact cause of the behavior of these 
Gnatcatchers toward the Cowbird is a matter 
of surmise. Possibly they considered this 
female Cowbird to be what she is, a parasite, 
and gave vent to their rage as far as it was in 
their power to do so. Four days after the 
occurrence related above I found a Gnat- 
catcher building a nest in the top of a slender 
sassafras tree about a hundred yards from 
the tree where the Gnatcatchers were seen 
attacking the Cowbird. This led me to be- 
lieve that, perhaps, this pair of Gnatcatchers 
(the only pair frequenting the woods at the 
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time, as far as I knew) had found the Cow- 
bird on or near their nest, attacked it as 
I saw them do, then deserted their nest, 
sought out a new nesting location, and 
proceeded to build anew. However, these 
explanatory remarks must be regarded merely 
as a matter of conjecture.—BEN J. BLINCOE, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Robins and Cicadas 


On Memorial Day, 1922, the 17-year 
‘locusts’ were just beginning to crawl out 
of the ground—creamy white, luscious look- 
ing morsels to a Robin. Young Robins were 
in the nests, and these soft little creatures 
were good infant food. As the cicadas crawled 
out of the ground, they crept along until 
they came to some upright object—usually 
passing by slender stalks, and climbing up a 
post or tree—sometimes only a few feet, 
sometimes to the top of the tree. There they 
suspended themselves until their wings filled 
out, their bodies turned from white to gray 
and their eyes from pink to black. After 
finding them on the ground and on the trees 
near the ground, the Robins began looking 
for them in the trees. In another week there 
were quite a few young Robins hopping 
around and swarms of cicadas coming out 
of the ground. It became quite a common 
sight to see a baby Robin with fluttering 
wings hovering round a tree while its parents 
circled the tree hunting a meal. Suddenly 
one would dart up the tree and come down 
with a cicada. If it was still white and soft 
it was fed to the youngster without ceremony 
but if it had grown hard its wings were pulled 
off before it was offered. 

Once I saw a Robin and two young out for 
a hunt. The old bird ran around the tree, 
cocking his head and casting an inquisitive 
eye up the tree. Finally he made a quick 
flight toward the tree and then ran to one 
of his children and jabbed a cicada down its 
throat. Meantime, the other little fellow was 
jealously watching for his share. Once more 
the parent circled the tree, and again se- 
cured a prize, but again fed the one who was 
fed first. But, apparently, this child was in 
the position of the boy who was so full of 
turkey that he could still chew but he 
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couldn’t swallow. Several times the parent 
tried to put that insect where it would do 
the most good, but finally he gave it up, 
retrieved the cicada, ran to the other 
youngster, and thrust it into his wide and 
waiting mouth. 

Sometimes a Robin would cling to a tree 
trunk looking for cicadas until I wondered if 
my Robins had turned Woodpeckers! About 
this time the cicadas were so thick that many 
people swept them up and fed them to their 
chickens, but on our place there were only 
a few. They became so plentiful that the 
birds were unable to eat them all, and many 
people remarked that Robins were not 
troubling the berries as much as usual. 

After staying in the trees a few days, the 
cicadas began flying from tree to tree. They 
were not very swift in flight, and any time 
I looked up I could see a dozen or so flying 
through the air, and all day we heard a noise 
like the sound of a distant waterfall. As they 
began to fly, the Robins learned to chase them 
and time and again in the latter two weeks of 
their stay, I saw Robins flying after cicadas 
and catching them in mid-air. So I decided 
they could be flycatchers as well as Wood- 
peckers! I wondered whether after the 
cicadas were gone, I would see the Robins 
catching other insects in the air, but I never 
did. It shows how they can adapt themselves 
to conditions.—Lotta A. CLEVELAND, Dow- 
ners Grove, Ills. 


Who Builds the Nest? 


I was interested in the notes on Robins in 
the March-April number of Brrp-Lore. 
However, I was somewhat astonished to have 
Paul C. Samson say that the pair he watched 
while building “both took part in the home- 
building.’”’ I have been familiar with Robins 
all my life, and had never known a male Robin 
to help build the nest. So, this spring, I 
set myself to work to make a careful study 
of their habits on that point. I have watched 
perhaps forty pairs in their nest-building, 
and have not seen a male Robin carry a 
single straw. I noted this spring what I 
have seen four times before, namely, that a 
pair of Robins differed as to where the nest 
should be built. This time the male chose 
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a niche in an overturned outhouse, while the 
female chose the upper side of a 2 x 4 girder 
under a shed. She would build about three 
or four loads of lumber on the place he 
selected; then take one to her chosen site. 
He did not disturb her while she was building 
there, but invariably flew at her when she 
came to the ground for more material, and 
would thrash her soundly. It reminded me 
of the old mystery play where Noah had to 
thrash his wife to make her go into the Ark. 
The nest where he said it should go was 
fairly well finished, the other having merely 
the loose foundation, when they seemed to 
compromise on a place different from either 
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of the others. The nest is built there, and 
has two eggs in it today. 

We were all deeply impressed with that 
idea that male birds do not fight over the 
question of who shall be the husband of a 
certain female, but that they fight to see who 
shall be master of a certain bailiwick. Now 
there is no bird that I know of that does so 
much fighting as the male Robin; and I have 
noticed that there is always, without ex- 
ception, a female hopping about right nearby. 
Among Robins, at least, the males fight to 
see who shall lay the wreath of victory in the 
lap of “the Queen of Love and Beauty.”’— 
LeRoy Tirus WEEKs, Emmetsburg, Lowa. 


TOWHEE 
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XXXVIII. April 15 to June 15, 1923 


Boston Recion.—The weather during the 
past two months has been abnormally cool. 
Following a severe winter, the spring was 
backward; the season progressed slowly, 
spring changing very gradually to summer. 
On the morning of the first day of the present 
period (April 16) the trees were covered 
with ice, from a night of sleet and freezing 
rain. The elm trees did not blossom until 
April 21, a month later than in 1921, and the 
growth of the vegetation was very slow dur- 
ing the next four weeks; it was not till the 
third week of May that the season ap- 
proached the average of former years. 
Horse-chestnut trees blossomed on May 109, 
(May 13, 1921; May 15, 1922). Even at the 
present time (June 17), several spring 
flowers are in blossom—flowers which we 
associate with mid-May. 

The migration of birds was delayed es- 
pecially during the bleak weather in April 
In May, new arrivals appeared nearly every 
day, but in small numbers and in nearly all 
cases overdue. There were two conspicuous 
and heavy flights, the first on the 13th, which 
included the Baltimore Oriole, Catbird, and 
many north-breeding Warblers, the second 
on the 17th, which brought the latest of the 
Warblers—the Blackpoll, Canadian, and 
Wilson’s—and our resident Vireos. Night- 
hawks passed over on the 22d, Wood Pewees 
appeared on the 23d, and the migration was 
brought to an end by the latest of migrant 
birds, the Alder Flycatcher, on June 3. It 
was an uninteresting migration, and a dis- 
appointing one to those observers who missed 
the two big flights. 

The interest in the migration lay not in the 
number of birds and the rare species to be 
seen, but in the study of the relationship be- 
tween the advance of the vegetation and the 
arrival of the birds. It is an old saying here 
about Boston, that the Baltimore Orioles 
appear when the apple trees flower. Orioles 
find food in the opening apple blossoms, and 
it is a case of the too early Oriole not getting 
the worm. Similarly, when the oak trees 
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blossom (generally in mid-May), the transient 
Warblers swarm in the tops of the oaks where 
they appear to find an abundance of insect 
food. This year the oaks were late and the 
Warblers were late, but certain other birds 
were not late, e. g. Kingbirds and Black- 
billed Cuckoos, both of which species es- 
tablished themselves practically on time. 
They behaved in a normal manner and pre- 
sumably found sufficient food—evidently 
flying insects were on the wing, and certainly 
tent caterpillars were very numerous. 

Birds which nest in April were delayed by 
the cold weather (Mr. George Nelson’s Blue- 
birds established a late record for first- 
brood fledglings), but the May-nesting birds 
(e. g. Warblers and Rose-breasted Gros- 
beaks) are now feeding young out of the 
nest at the usual date.—Wunsor M. TyLer, 
Lexington, Mass. 


New York ReGion.—As was suggested in 
the last report, mid-April found our migra- 
tion distinctly delayed by backward weather. 
On April 29, Griscom and Jafivrin noted 
American Merganser, Green-winged Teal, 
and Tree Sparrow at Englewood, very late 
for all three. Backward conditions prevailed 
until the closing days of April, which were 
warm and brought an interesting wave of 
birds. As a consequence, May opened with 
almost every species that was due to have 
arrived, reported in small numbers, though 
often not as plentiful as it should have been 
Some very early dates for migrants due in 
early May were established: April 28, Crested 
Flycatcher (Central Park, New York City, 
Capen); Chestnut-sided Warbler (Bronx Park 
C. H. Pangburn); April 29, White-eyed Vireo 
(Plainfield, N. J., Miller). 

R. F. Haulenbeek, at Newark, reports a 
Philadelphia Vireo on April 29, which is well 
in advance of any previous record. In fact 
it may be questioned if a sight identification 
of a bird so rare and difficult of determina- 
tion is of value at such an unusual date. 
However, the very scarcity of records for 
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the species may have caused it to be over- 
looked in early May, even if at times present, 
and the close of April this year did bring some 
birds well ahead of time. The same observer 
encountered a Prothonotary Warbler on June 
3, doubtless the latest spring date here for 
this southern casual, an individual of which 
was also observed in the Bronx in May by 
Pangburn and others. 

'rom early May on, conditions remained 
rather consistently favorable for migration 
and almost every night brought indications 
that birds were moving. The tide of avian 
transients rose to a maximum on May 13 
and ebbed again with less than the usual con- 
centrations on different days, so that those 
observers who chanced to be afield in favor- 
able territory on or about May 13 were well 
repaid, and those who did not, found the 
May birds disappointing. 

A King Rail was observed May 13, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. (Mrs. C. S. Hegeman), a species 
concerning the status of which we need fuller 
data. Being in a patch of clover at the rear 
of a garden, it was certainly a migrant. 

\ party of four (Crosby, Griscom, Janvrin, 
and J. M. Johnson) report a Common Cor- 
morant and a white Little Blue Heron at 
Jones Beach, May 27. The first species is 
casual; for the second, this is the latest oc- 
currence in Spring. 

Black Terns, almost unknown in spring near 
New York, occurred this year. 

A Singing Yellow-throated Vireo at Garden 
City, Long Island, gives rise to certain re- 
flections which may be worth setting down. 
his is likely the first individual that has 
ever sojourned in that village for any length 
of time. The species had of late years become 
lecidedly scarce as a breeding bird near New 
York. Garden City was built on the treeless 
'lempstead Plains, and we surmise that its 
lentiful shade have only recently 
reached a sufficient size to be attractive to 
this Vireo. The bird in question was first 

ird on the morning of May 22, and for 

ree weeks its song was heard almost daily. 
lt covered a singing radius of about an eighth 
of a mile. The species is of sufficient rarity 
) that there is little chance that this was 
not a single individual. Futhermore, Garden 
City, lying off any migration route and not 
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being an established breeding-ground, though 
obviously selected as such by this male bird, 
not more than one or two females would be 
likely to enter it in the course of the spring 
or early summer. Were the male silent, 
what chance would there be of a stray fe- 
male finding him? Practically none. But 
with the male singing, her knowledge of his 
presence would be a virtual certainty. 
Hence, we may reasonably deduce one im- 
portant function for bird-song. 

The male Brewster’s Warbler banded at 
Wyanokie, N. J., in 1922 (see ‘The Auk,’ 
July, 1923), was found nesting, with a 
Golden-wing as before, within 200 yards of 
its previous station (June 10, T. D. Carter 
and R. H. Howland). It was again captured; 
the number of its band (48866) checked, 
and its brood of six young banded. Within 
a half-mile of this point an unbanded singing 
male Brewster’s Warbler had been observed 
on June 3 by Howland. Two or three miles 
away, the nest of a female Brewster’s 
Warbler (mated with a Golden-wing) was 
found by G. C. Fisher (accompanied by L. 
N. Nichols) on June 3, and the bird banded 
by Carter on June 10. This female as it 
showed traces of gray marking on head and 
throat, might be identified as an atypical 
Golden-wing. 

Further progress in a Linnean Society in- 
vestigation of these supposedly Mendelian 
hybrid forms of Warblers was made possible 
by Isaac Farfel who reported a nest of the 
Lawrence’s Warbler in Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City (a male Lawrence’s mated 
with a Blue-wing). This brood was visited 
on June 12 by Griscom and Carter; the 
Lawrence’s, and two of the young just leav- 
ing the nest were banded.—J. T. NicHo xs, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—While the local 
Weather Bureau reported the temperature 
for the ‘Season’ only slightly below the 
average, it certainly seemed anything but 
normal, with many days unusually cold and 
vegetation reported from ten days to two 
weeks late. 

Late April found about the usual number 
of migrants present, with few birds of note- 
worthy occurrence. 
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April 21, temperature 80°, numbers of 
Bonaparte’s Gulls, a few Horned Grebes, 1 
Loon, several species of Ducks, noted on the 
Delaware River at Camden (among the Ducks 
2 Canvashacks still loitered); a marked wave 
of Myrtle Warblers, Yellow Palm Warblers, 
Brown Creepers, and Ruby-crowned King- 
lets passing through, the Yellow Palm 
Warblers and Ruby-crowned Kinglets being 
especially numerous. April 22, Cape May, 
N. J., numbers of Red-throated Loons pass- 
ing up the coast; 2 Blue-Gray Gnatcatchers 
found among the oaks. April 30, Fish 
House, N. J., Least Bittern seen and heard 
cooing in the marsh. 

The May Warbler migration, it seemed, 
was rather scattered and long drawn out, 
with first arrivals appearing on time but the 
great bulk passing though somewhat late. 
Of 9 species of Warblers noted on a short 
trip near the city (May 20), 6 were mi- 
grants. While it appeared to be rather dif- 
ficult to see many species in any one day, the 
total for the month was up to the average 
and included, as usual, some of the rarer 
forms, the Bay-breasted and Wilson’s being 
the most frequently reported. 

A marked migration of 
Gray-cheeked, and Wilson’s Thrushes oc- 
curred during late May, these birds appear- 
ing in exceptional numbers and, contrary to 
their usual custom in this locality they were 
frequently heard singing (‘whisper’ songs. 
A number of Olive-backs and a Veery were 
heard singing, almost full tone, in the valley 
of the Wissahickon, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
May 10. 

Interesting records for the period are as 
follows: Delaware City, Del., April 29, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. Glenolden, Pa., 
May 6, Red Crossbill; May 15 and several 
days thereafter, White-crowned Sparrow 
(Gillespie). Cape May, N. J., May 26, White- 
rumped Sandpiper, Turnstone (flock of 15). 
Cape May, May 30, Yellow-throated War- 
bler, Gray Kingbird, Bobolink (a sick 
bird which was unable to fly more than 10 
yards, caught and found very much emacé- 
ated), Short-billed Marsh Wren (Short-billed 
and Long-billed were heard and seen at the 
same time, the Long-billed in the Cat-tails 
and the Short-billed in the grass nearby). 
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All birds noted on this date were seen by a 
party of ten observers. 

A colony of Black-crowned Night Herons 
which was reported and located about 4 
miles from Camden, by T. G. McMullen, was 
investigated on May 20 and found to be in a 
very flourishing condition. The rookery was 
situated in a thick growth of oaks, the nests 
all being in the tops, well out of reach. The 
undergrowth consisted almost entirely of a 
rank tangle of poison Ivy. As near as could 
be judged, the colony contained about eighty 
nests, many of which were burdened with 
well-grown young. That such a thriving 
colony of these birds could exist so near a 
large city, seems rather remarkable. Central 
Sussex County, N. J., May 13, flock of 20 
Pine Siskins (Potter).—JuLIAN K. Potter, 
Camden, N. J. 


WasHINGTON REGION.—The cool weather 
of the Washington region during April and 
May, 1923, was unusually uniform. There 
were almost no hot days and no extended 
warm period, but, on the other hand, there 
were some low temperatures for the time of 
year. This continued cool weather did not 
however, apparently much affect the mi 
gration of north-bound birds, doubtless be- 
cause of relatively warmer weather farther 
south, whence they came. 

Some birds arrived early, such as the Bay- 
breasted Warbler, Black-throated Green 
Warbler, Northern Water-thrush, Hooded 
Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, House Wren, Soli- 
tary Sandpiper, Baltimore Oriole, and Or- 
chard Oriole, all of which were four or more 
days ahead of their schedule. The Yellow- 
throated Warbler was seen by Miss M. J. 
Pellew, at Dyke, Va., on April 7, which is 
11 days earlier than its usual time of ap- 
pearance, and but two days later than the 
previously earliest record of April 5, 1910. 

On the other hand, there were a number of 
late arrivals, such as the Louisiana Water- 
thrush, which appeared on April 17, whereas 
it was due on April 9; the Brown Thrasher, 
which was first reported on April 15, and of 
which the average date of spring appearance 
is April 3; and the following species, all of 
which were more or less behind time, some 
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of them as much as a week: Fish Hawk, 
Purple Martin, Grasshopper Sparrow, Yel- 
low-throated Vireo, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Prairie Warbler, Rough-winged Swallow, 
and Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

The late and the early arrivals thus about 
balanced each other, and indicate a fairly 
normal spring migration of transients, but 
the influence of the cool weather in this 
region is reflected in the late stay of a number 
of species, chiefly winter residents. Among 
those that thus tarried late are the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, which was seen up to May 
13 at Plummer’s Island, Md., by F. C. Lin- 
coln, whereas its average date of departure 
is May 4, and its very latest stay, May 17, 
1917; the American CrossLill; and Bonaparte 
Gull. Four species remained later than ever 
before: the Yellow Palm Warbler, seen by 
F. C. Lincoln at Plummer’s Island, Md., on 
May 13, the previously latest date of which 
is May 12, 1913; the Ring-billed Gull, seen 
on Alexander Island, Va., by Miss M. J. 
Pellew on May 22, which is two days beyond 
its previously latest record of May 20, 1917; 
and the Brown Creeper, seen by Mrs. C. A. 
Aspinwall on May 3, the previously latest 
record of which is May 1, 1907. Likewise, the 
Laughing Gull, a species that has either be- 
come more numerous in recent years as far 
up the Potomac River as Washington, or has 
been brought to the notice of observers more 
frequently, was seen at several times by 


several persons between April 26 and May 22, 
the latter date being considerably beyond its 
previously latest spring record of May 12, 


gl7. 
Among the rare or otherwise noteworthy 
irds that have come to our attention during 
this period, the following might be mentioned: 
lhe Caspian Tern, one of the rare birds 
bout Washington, was seen by Miss M. J. 
ellew on April 26, on Alexander Island, Va., 
hich is earlier by considerable than. its 
reviously earliest spring record of May 5, 
18; the Blue Grosbeak, which is always a 
rd of uncommon occurrence about Wash- 
ington was reported by Mr. E. R. Elliott at 
\lexandria, Va., on May 2 and 3; the 
Cerulean Warbler, which is not. often ob- 
rved here, was seen on May 12 in the 
National Zoological Park by Mr. and Mrs, 
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G. H. Mengel, this species being probably of 
more regular occurrence than the records 
would indicate, for it is easily overlooked 
among the hosts of migrating Warblers; and 
the Great Horned Owl, which has become in 
recent years very rare and local, was re- 
ported by James Silver on the Anacostia 
River, May 13. C. R. Shoemaker noted a 
nest of the Woodcock with four eggs, on 
April 21, at Dyke, Va. The Semipalmated 
Plover, one of our rare shore-birds, visited 
Alexander Island, Va., on May 22, and for 
several days this date, as reported by Miss 
M. J. Pellew. The Common Tern was re- 
ported by Miss M. J. Pellew on May 13, 14, 
and 22, on Alexander Island, Va., and all but 
the last date a flock ef a dozen or more was 
observed. The Black Tern also was reported 
by Miss M. T. Cooke on May 12, 13, and 14, 
in the same locality, about a dozen being 
seen on the last two dates. 

Of the large number of Ducks that fre- 
quented the Potomac River during the past 
winter, those that remained latest in spring 
were the Black Duck, the Lesser Scaup, and 
the Greater Scaup. On April 4, we saw about 
300 Black Ducks and about 4,000 Scaup 
Ducks on the Potomac River between Wash- 
ington and Alexandria. These species 
lingered on the river until at least the middle 
of May, although after the middle of April 
their numbers were greatly reduced. 

Some additional features of the spring 
migration seem worthy of comment. The 
Purple Finch and the Pine Siskin were 
extraordinarily abundant all through the 
spring, and the latter, particularly, remained 
in considerable numbers up to about the 
middle of May, the latest date of which we 
have any record being May 13. The Golden- 
winged Warbler also was much more fre- 
quently observed than is usually the case. 
On the other hand, most of the Warblers, 
excepting a few, such as the Redstart, were 
not at all common, and the Blackburnian, 
the Bay-breasted, the Tennessee, the Cape 
May, and the Magnolia were notably few in 
numbers. The Gray-cheeked Thrush, also 
was either very rare, or in some unaccount- 
able way escaped observation. The White- 
crowned Sparrow, although by no means a 
common species in normal seasons, was even 
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rarer than usual, although observed on May 
14 by James Silver along the Anacostia 
River.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PItTsBURGH RecIon.—There have been 
protracted dry spells this spring. Pymatun- 
ing Swamp, in Crawford County, is drier, so 
the inhabitants of Hartstown say, than it 
has ever been and certain it is that areas in 
that swamp are now parched which were 
under 2 feet of water last spring. The move- 
ment of birds has been normal, however, for 
the most part, and no species of great in- 
terest has been recorded. We have been 
favored by visits of interesting water-birds 
from time to time, and Bayard Christy’s 
excellent field work at Clinton Pond, near 
Sewickley, has been the means of recording 
numerous interesting species, particularly a 
Red-breasted Merganser on May 26. Herring 
Gulls have been commoner than usual along 
the rivers, and Bonaparte’s Gulls were re- 
corded at least twice in latter April. A flock 
of Ring-billed Gulls was seen near Beaver, 
on May 8, by W. E. Clyde Todd and myself, 
and the Gull seen by Norman McClintock 
two days previously at Aspinwall, was likely 
of the same species. Messrs. Reiter, Squiers, 
Elliott, and Jones also had the satisfaction 
of seeing this unusual species of Gull on May 
13, near Monaca, when a flock of about 50 
was observed. Thus it appears that an in- 
vasion of this species has occurred, due, 
perhaps, to storms about Lake Erie. Re- 
ports of at least seven observers agree that 
the Spotted Sandpiper arrived April 23. 
This species has been unusually rare in 
some regions. Only one pair was seen about 
Hartstown during three recent field-trips. 
The other shore-birds—Wilson’s Snipe, Yei 
low-legs, Killdeer, and Solitary Sandpiper— 
have been present as usual, the Wilson’s Snipe 
having been rather more numerous than is 
generally the case. I had the extreme 
pleasure of holding baby Snipes in my hands 
this spring—an experience which comes to 
but few. 

The big wave of Warbler migration com- 
menced April 28, and Joseph Galloway’s list 
for April 29, at Oakmont, includes 10 species. 
By May 13 the wave had reached its height, 
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no doubt and Messrs. Elliott, Reiter, 
Squiers and Jones recorded 24 species at 
Raccoon Creek. Included in their list was 
the rare Mourning Warbler. The Cape May 
Warbler, which is regarded as a rare spring 
migrant here, has been recorded several 
times, twice by Mr. Todd, once by 
Messrs. Elliott, Squiers, Jones, and Reiter, 
and twice by myself. The Cerulean seems 
less common as a nester in Beaver County 
than formerly; the Black-throated Green 
more abundant in Pymatuning Swamp than 
last year. Both the Blue-winged and 
Golden-winged have been numerous, and 
one or the other or both have occurred on 
numerous lists. 

On May 3, an Orange-crowned Warbler 
was seen by Messrs. Cooke Bausman, Nor 
man Woolridge, and myself. Rudyerd 
Boulton also recorded this species at Raccoon 
Creek. 

In the panhandle of West Virginia, Caro- 
lina Wrens seem to have regained their 
former abundance. Orchard Orioles have 
been increasing in numbers locally there and 
Prairie Horned Larks decreasing. In parts 
of western Pennsylvania there has been a 
gratifying increase in the number of Cliff 
Swallows, and Mr. Christy’s reports seem to 
indicate that Bank Swallows may be return 
ing to their former nesting-places along 
the river. Reports seem to agree that 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks have not been as 
common as usual, and my own notes seem 
to indicate a rarity of Yellow-throated 
Vireos. The Philadelphia Vireo was quite 
common for a period, however, many having 
been recorded on May 22, at Beaver, by 
Mr. Todd. 

Messrs. Semple and Christy found a 
family of young Leng-eared Owls and their 
parents at Frankfort Springs on May 24. This 
region is an interesting one on account of the 
numerous hemlock trees. At least five Sharp- 
shinned Hawk nests have been found Jocally, 
and on June :7 the species was recorded at 
Pymatuning Swamp for the first time. Many 
interesting portions of our region have not 
been heard from recently, so this report is 
necessarily incomplete——GroRcE MIKScA 
Sutton, Statistical Secretary, Audubon Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGION.—The tempera- 
tures of the season have ranged between 40° 
and 95°. Precipitation has been slightly under 
normal, but the days have been generally 
warm and not too hot, and the foliage was 
very nearly fully developed after the middle 
of May. 

There has been an abundance of insect life 
since an early date, which probably has had 
much to do with the very interesting mi- 
gration of Warblers this spring. Experienced 
ornithologists agreed that this migration was 
unusually extensive and that their numbers 
were much larger than usual. 

Of the Warblers, the most abundant was 
the Magnolia, the Redstart, Yellow, Chest- 
nut-sided, Bay-breasted, Blackburnian, 
Black-throated Blue, Northern Yellow- 
throat, Black-throated Green, Oven-bird, 
Myrtle, Canada, Black and White, Black- 
poll, Cape May, Tennessee, Wilson’s, and 
Nashville, in order of abundance. Other 
species were regular or uncommon. 

The important dates of the season were 
April 20, 21, 28, and May 7, 19, and 20. 
Those of April, and May 19 and 20, probably 
mark distinct movements of migration, but 
the observations of May 7, 19, and 20 were 
made under good conditions and in an un- 
usually fine locality, so that on these days 
the migration may have been prolonged from 
an earlier date. 

The trips taken on May 7, 19, and 20 were 
in the vicinity of Bay Point, Ohio, which is 
on the south side of the peninsula which 
curves around to help form Sandusky Bay. 
It is here and at Cedar Point that large 
numbers of migrants gather to cross Lake 
Erie. 

On the beach at Bay Point, the Piping 
Plover, Caspian Tern, and Ring-billed Gull 
were observed, species seldom seen elsewhere 
in this region. The marshes and woods were 
also productive of rather unusual species, 
such as the Mockingbird, of which two 
individuals were seen, both probably males 
and permanent residents. So far as is known 
there has been no breeding of this species 
here. 

The combined lists of four small groups cf 
observers of the same locality for May 19 
and 20 amounted to 143 species. 
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The following will show the migrations of 
the season.—April 18, Osprey; April 109, 
Myrtle Warbler, Horned Grebe, Chimney 
Swift; April 20, Cathird, Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, Lesser Yellow-legs, Blue-headed Vireo, 
White-throated Sparrow; April 21, Swamp 
Sparrow, Brown Thrasher, Green Heron, Yel- 
low Warbler, Wood Thrush, Veery, Palm 
Warbler, Greater Yellow-legs; April 23, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Solitary Sandpiper, 
House Wren; April 24, Semipalmated Plover; 
April 26, Wood Duck, Cliff Swallow, Red- 
eyed Vireo; April 27, Kingbird Black and 
White Warbler, Black-throated Blue War- 
bler; April 28, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Blue- 
winged Warbler, Black-throated Green 
Warbler, Cape May Warbler, Bobolink, 
Nashville Warbler, Sora, Northern Parula 
Warbler; April 29, Black Tern, Oven-bird; 
April 30, Nighthawk, Virginia Rail. 

May 1, Baltimore Oriole; May 2, White- 
crowned Sparrow; Northern Yellow-throat, 
Redstart; May 3, Blackburnian Warbler; 
May 4, Crested Flycatcher, Cerulean 
Warbler, Yellow-throated Vireo; May 6, 
Bay-breasted Warbler, Whip-poor-will; May 
7, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Caspian Tern, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Least Bittern, 


Pine Warbler, Florida Gallinule, Least Fly- 


catcher; May 8, Canada Warbler; May 10, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak; May 11, Magnolia 
Warbler, Least Sandpiper, Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, Wood Pewee; May 12, Olive-backed 
Thrush, Indigo Bunting, Northern Water 
Thrush, Acadian Flycatcher, Orange-crowned 
Warbler; May 13, Traill’s Flycatcher; May 
14, Golden-winged Warbler, Wilson’s War- 
bler, Tennessee Warbler; May 16, Black- 
billed Cuckoo, Scarlet Tanager; May 17, 
Hooded Warbler; May 18, Red-backed Sand- 
piper, Kentucky Warbler; May 19, Prairie 
Warbler, Piping Plover, Philadelphia Vireo, 
Black-poll Warbler, Dickcissel, Gray-cheeked 
Thrush; May 20, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 
Mourning Warbler, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Yellow-breasted Chat, King Rail, Short- 
billed Marsh Wren, Orchard Oriole, Hen- 
slow’s Sparrow, Connecticut Warbler, Ruddy 
Turnstone; June 3, Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
Last Dates of Winter Residents. May 28. 
Junco; May 7, Tree Sparrow, Brown Creeper, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet; May 13, Winter 
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Wren; May 10, Pine Siskin; May 20, Purple 
Finch, Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

The Cedar Waxwings, which were so com- 
mon during the early spring, have practically 
all left us now. The Broad-winged and Red- 
tailed Hawks, seen on May 7, seemed to 
be in migration. Several of the latter species 
were seen, also small flocks of the former 
amounting to about thirty. 

Most of the transient species have left, and 
the summer season has begun in earnest. 
The first broods of Robins, Bronzed Grackles, 
Sparrows, etc., are old enough to look out 
for themselves, and their parents are evidently 
considering the responsibility of raising an- 
other.—HAaro.p C. Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco Recion.—The late spring failed 
to bring the expected warm weather, and 
altogether the spring season of 1923 was 
much colder than the average for this region. 
A review of the experiences of local observers 
would indicate that there was no time during 


the migration when birds seemed as common 
as they have in many former years. Never- 
theless, all species one expects to find in the 


course of the migration have been represented 
by at least a few individuals, and nesting 
birds are present now in their usual abun- 
dance. The crest of the migration wave 
reached the Chicago region about May 109. 
On that day, working from before dawn until 
dark, Messrs. N. F. Leopold, Jr., J. D. 
Watson, Sydney Stein, and the writer re- 
corded 113 species. This was a fairly re- 
presentative list, as many types of territory 
were covered. 

Common Terns arrived on April 17. Barn 
Swallows came on the 18th and Bank Swal- 
lows on the 19th. The 2oth and 21st brought 
a number of migrants, some overdue. On 
these days the Green Heron, Yellow-legs, 
Greater Yellow-legs, Upland Plover, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Long-eared Owl, Chimney Swift. 
Swamp and Grasshopper Sparrows, Pine 
and Palm Warblers, Mockingbird, Brown 
Thrasher, House Wren, and Veery were first 
reported. The Mockingbird was fourtd by Mr 
Stein at Washington Park on the morning 
of the 20th. Later in the day, several others, 
including the writer, had the pleasure of 
observing the bird. It was rather timid and 
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was not found on a visit to the same spot 
on the morning of the 21st. 

The Green-winged Teal was reported from 
the marshes of the Little Calumet by Dr. 
Strong, on April 22. Ducks have been found 
commonly enough in that vicinity but have 
seemed scarcer in Hyde Lake and in Jackson 
Park than in ordinary years. Other Ducks 
reported about this time were the Ruddy, 
Redhead, Pintail, and large numbers of the 
Blue-winged Teal. Coots were very abun- 
dant. About April 28 hundreds could be 
seen on Wolf Lake and other small lakes in 
the region. A Florida Gallinule was picked 
up dead on the morning of April 24 after 
having flown into the glass of a store window. 
King and Virginia Rails were first reported 
from Hyde and Wolf Lakes on the 29th. 

The first Winter Wren was reported on 
April 23. This species was at least three 
weeks overdue. Black Terns and Black and 
White Warblers arrived on the 28th. Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds were first seen on the 29th. 
These birds were seen at Hyde Lake where 
a colony has nested for several years. They 
are reported nesting this year. It is doubtful 
if the colony can remain much longer, as the 
growth of the city is encroaching more and 
more upon the Hyde Lake district, and a 
new subdivision now being opened will cover 
much of the nesting territory of prairie birds 
in that vicinity. 

May 1 brought the Solitary Sandpiper, 
Yellow- and Black-throated Green Warblers, 
Lincoln’s and White-crowned Sparrows, and 
Whip-poor-will. Dr. Eifrig reports the Con- 
necticut Warbler and the Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker on May 2. The Magnolia, Black- 
burnian, and Prothonotary Warblers ap- 
peared the same day, and by the sth, Nash- 
ville, Black-throated Blue, Ovenbird, Water- 
thrush, and Redstart were added to the list. 
On the 6th, a Bewick’s Wren was reported 
from Mineral Springs in the Indiana Dunes 
and another was reported from Dune Park 
on June 3. (Hunt and Eifrig.) 

On the sth, shore-birds were found in large 
numbers at Wolf Lake. Mr. Leopold and the 
writer identified Pectoral, Least and Spotted 
Sandpipers, Yellow-legs, Greater Yellow- 
legs, Killdeer and Semipalmated Plover in a 
great flock. All these birds were represented 
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in good numbers. Semipalmated Sandpipers 
were probably present but were not definitely 
identified small 
difficult to identify on account of their rapid 
motions and confusing abundance. 
were definitely Least, but none were posi- 
tively Semipalmated. A small flock of Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers was found in the same 


These shore-birds were 


Dozens 


area on May 25. 

A Great Horned Owl was seen by Watson 
and Leopold in Jackson Park on the morning 
of May 8. Traill’s Flycatcher was reported 
from Glen Ellyn on the 13th, and from Jack- 
son Park on the roth. Goldfinches became 
common about May 14, and were among the 
most abundant species on the roth. 

The great wave of migration on the 19th 
brought with it the Nighthawk, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catcher, and Wood Pewee. One White-eyed 
Vireo was seen by Mr. Stein at Riverside. 
Immediately after the roth, birds became 
noticeably less common. On the 2oth, Mr. 
Hunt found great numbers of Gray-cheeked 
This Thrush 
seems to have been quite as common as the 
Olive-backed this year. Normally, the Olive- 
backed is very abundant in the parks and open 
woods in early May, but it does not seem 


Thrushes near Hyde Lake. 


to have reached its usual numbers this season. 

There are few data at hand concerning 
nesting. The writer’s trips afield and the 
meager reports received would indicate that 
all the commoner birds are nesting in their 
usual numbers. it should be a favorable year 
for the nesting birds as no severe storms have 
occurred since the latter part of April, when 
comparatively few of our birds were nesting. 

Over Lake Michigan, these summer days, 
one sees non-breeding Herring and Bona- 
parte’s Gulls, a stray Black Tern from the 
inland lakes now and then, Purple Martins, 
Bank Swallows, Chimney Swifts, Nighthawks, 
and occasionally the Great Blue Heron or the 
Black-crowned Night Heron. There is but a 
short period when summer residents only 
ire found here, for the fall migration can be 
said to begin with the first southbound shore- 
birds which can be expected to arrive about 
July 15.—Grorce Porter Lewis, Chair- 
man, Report Committee, Chicago Ornithological 
Society. 
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Minnesota REGION.—Following the snow- 
storm of mid-April, the weather during 
the latter part of the month was mostly cool 
and raw, with northerly winds, but several 
warm days occurred, the 19th being excep- 
tionally hot, with a maximum temperature 
of 83°. 

May began with a week of changeable 
days and cool nights, followed on the 8th and 
oth by a most unseasonable snow- and wind- 
storm which reached almost blizzard propor- 
tions in the northern part of the state and on 
the Great Lakes. The temperature was 30° 
at Minneapolis on the morning of the 8th, 
with a 50-mile wind blowing, and 31° on the 
morning of the oth. Three inches of snow 
fell in the Lake Superior region, but at Minne- 
apolis the fall was light and soon disappeared. 
This storm was general over the entire upper 
Mississippi valley and extended as far south 
as Illinois and Missouri. Cool days followed, 
with a ‘white frost’ on the morning of the 13th. 
From the 18th on to the end of the month, 
the weather was warm, the temperature 
reaching 80°+ on several occasions, and go° 
at 5 r.M. on the 30th, the hottest day of the 
year up to that time. 

Freight navigation opened on Lake Supe- 
rior on May 10, though much drift ice was 
still present, and, on May 14, twenty-five 
lake freighters were caught in an ice jam at 
White Fish Point. 

The hot spell at the end of May continued 
into June, and for three days the heat was 
The temperature on June 2 was 
over go”, the hottest June 2 in the history of 
the Minneapolis Weather Bureau. A much- 
needed heavy rain fell all over the state on 
June 4, breaking the torrid spell and aiding 
in putting out numerous forest fires that had 
The 
remainder of the first half of June was pleas- 
ant,—seasonable days with morning tem- 
peratures of 50° to 60°. 

Spring, this year began ten days to two 
weeks behind time, and this retardation, 
shown especially in vegetation, continued 
until the hot weather of late May, when there 
was a rapid development in all plant-life. 
There has been a deficient rainfall, and the 
whole state is abnormally dry. Rivers, 
streams, and lakes are low, and marshes and 


excessive. 


started in the northeastern counties. 
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meadows are much dryer than usual. For 
the first time in many years there were no 
spring or June freshets in the Mississippi 
River, and the customary April ‘break-up,’ 
with a big run of ice from the upper river was 
absent. 

This spring, an interesting feature of the 
bird-life of the latter part of April was a great 
flight of Ducks of many species that passed 
northward throughout the state. The larger 
lakes, rivers, and sloughs were full of them for 
several days. The Lesser Scaup, Ring-neck, 
Mallard, and Teal predominated, but nearly 
Shore-birds 
also were seemingly more than usually abun- 
dant. 

In spite of the late cold spring, there did 
not seem to be any great disturbance in the 
arrival of the birds. Most of them came very 


all species were represented. 


nearly on time and a few a trifle ahead. Thus 
a considerable wave of new arrivals reaching 
Minneapolis during the first days of May 
brought such birds as the Blackburnian, 
Blackpoll, and Magnolia Warblers, the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, the Blue-headed Vireo, 
the Gray-cheeked Thrush and the Least Fly- 


catcher several days in advance of the usual 
date. In mid-May a great movement of 
migratory birds occurred in the eastern part 
of the state, which was especially character- 
ized by the large number and variety of 
Warblers that it contained. Miss Densmore, 
of Red Wing, writes: ““We had a small War- 
bler wave about May 4, but from the 11th to 
the 16th they came by the thousands. I 
found 18 species in less than an hour on the 
16th, and the trees and bushes were full of 
them.” Mr. and Mrs. Commons were visited 
by this same ‘wave’ at their summer home 
at Lake Minrietonka, and Mr. Commons re- 
ported, under date of May 16, as follows: “We 
had a wonderful wave of Warblers at Tanager 
Hill yesterday. They commenced coming 
about 9 o’clock, and by 100’clock the trees and 
shrubbery were full of them. There were 
several hundred individuals, and Mrs. Com- 
mons and I identified a total of 19 species 
There were so many of them that their move- 
ments were like the changes of a kaleidoscope. 
We doubt if we will ever see such a sight 
again. Today there are several stragglers in 
evidence, but the army passed by with the 
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night.” Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, in the 
southwestern part of the state, reports that 
the greatest wave passed there on the roth, 
and Miss Almira Torgenson, of Fosston, far 
up in the northwestern corner of the state, 
writes that, after a preliminary wave on the 
15th, a last and much larger movement oc- 
curred on the 22d, bringing many Warblers, 
the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Vireos, etc. 

In compiling the following outline of bird 
arrivals, our own observations have been very 
largely augmented by full records generously 
supplied for the purpose by the following 
bird students, to whom special thanks are 
due: Mrs. Judson L. Wicks, Mrs. A. E. 
Cook, Mrs. I. L. Lindquist, Mrs. W. W. Davis, 
Miss Margarette E. Morse, and Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Commons, of the Minneapolis Audu- 
bon Society; E. D. Swedenborg, of Minne- 
apolis; A. C. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul; Mrs. 
Glen Eaton-Hodson, of Anoka; Miss Mabel 
Densmore, of Red Wing; Alfred Peterson, of 
Pipestone; Miss Olga Lakela, of Fairmount; 
Miss Almira Torgenson, of Fosston; and 
Miss Rose Smith, of Winona. The com- 
bined observations of these observers have 
given exact information in regard to 186 
species, and while all the records will find a 
place in our museum files, only a brief sum- 
mary, of course, can be given here. Space 
will not permit giving credit for each separate 
observation. Unless otherwise stated, the 
dates and notes refer to Hennepin and Ramsey 
Counties. 

April 15, Pied-billed Grebe, Coot, Wilson’s 
Snipe, last Redpolls. Soft Maples in bloom. 
Apri! 16, Chipping Sparrow. April 17, 
Savanna and Swamp Sparrows, Purple 
Martins at Roseau. April 18, American 
Bittern, Cowbird, Rusty Blackbird. Many 
mourning cloak butterflies. April 20, 
Double-crested Cormorant, Field Sparrow 
(Red Wing), Bank Swallow, Myrtle Warbler. 
City elms in bloom; lawns getting green. 
April 21, Yellow-headed Blackbird, White- 
throated Sparrow, Winter Wren (Anoka). 
Bank Swallows building. April 22, Horned 
Grebe, Greater Yellow-legs; Grinnell’s Water- 
thrush. Robin’s nest completed. April 23, 
Migrant Shrike building. April 24, Louisiana 
Water-thrush. April 25, Brown Thrasher, 
Brewer’s Blackbird, Florida Gallinule, Pec- 
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toral Sandpiper (large flock of 50 to 60 at 
Lake Vadnais). First dragon-flies. April 28, 
Palm Warbler. April 29, Clay-colored and 
Lincoln’s Sparrows, Barn Swallow. April 30, 
House Wren (Red Wing), Least Sandpiper. 
Poplar, willow, and cottonwood catkins out 
at last; box-elder in full bloom. 

May 1, Black and White, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Yellow, Blackburnian, and Black- 
throated Green Warblers, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Towhee, Chimney Swift, Blue- 
headed Vireo, Solitary and Spotted Sand- 
pipers, Common Tern. May 2, Orange- 
crowned, Magnolia, Chestnut-sided, and 
Blackpoll Warblers, Veery, Olive-backed 
Thrush, Wood Thrush (Red Wing), Least 
Flycatcher, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Yel- 
low-throated Vireo, Cliff Swallow (Fosston), 
Black Tern. May 3, American Pipit (Red 


Wing), Catbird, House Wren. May 4, Cape 
May Warbler (Red Wing), Whip-poor-will 
(Red Wing), Red-headed Woodpecker. Kill- 
deer’s nest, four eggs (Anoka). May s, King- 
bird, Baltimore Oriole, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, Scarlet Tanager (Red Wing; May 12 
at Minneapolis), Red-eyed Vireo (Red Wing; 


May 14 at Minneapolis). Large migration of 
Coots; last Tree Sparrow. Marsh marigold, 
rue, and wood anemones in full bloom; large 
bellwort just opening; the early shrubs and 
trees are beginning to leaf out. May 6, 
Warbling Vireo, Redstart, Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, Wood Thrush, Green Heron, 
Sora (Red Wing). Missouri currant (culti- 
vated) in bloom. May 7, Wilson’s Warbler, 
Harris’s Sparrow (Fosston; first at Minne- 
apolis May 10). May 8, snowstorm and high 
wind. May 9, Sora, Alder Flycatcher. May 
10, White-crowned Sparrow, Parula Warbler, 
Ovenbird (Red Wing). First plum trees in 
bloom. May 11, Crested Flycatcher, Bobo- 
link, Ovenbird, Pipit, Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
Mrs. Phelps Wyman saw a flock of about a 
dozen Red Crossbills in a tamarack swamp at 
Lake Minnetonka. Red-berried elder in 
bloom. May 12, Lark Sparrow, Humming- 
bird, Semipalmated Plover, Long-billed Dow- 
itcher. Phoebe’s nest, eggs. May 13, Indigo 
Bunting (Red Wing; at Minneapolis May 
18), Blue-winged Warbler (Frontenac, Kil- 
gore, and Badger). Chipping Sparrow build- 
ing. Juneberry (A melanchier) in bloom. May 
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14, Bay-breasted Warbler (Red Wing). 
Three-flowered geum, ground plum, and 
white birch trees in full bloom. Suckers 
spawning. May 15, Cape May and Bay- 
breasted Warblers, Blue-winged Warbler 
(Commons), a very rare bird as far north as 
Hennepin County, Wood Pewee, Black-billed 
Cuckoo. 

May 16, Prothonotary Warbler (Red 
Wing), Night Hawk, Caspian Tern. May 17, 
Mourning Warbler, Last Junco. May 20, 
Philadelphia Vireo, Black-bellied Plover 
(Lake Chicago). May 21, Hudsonian Godwit 
(Pipestone), Ruddy Turnstone, Orchard 
Oriole. Meadowlark’s nest; five fresh eggs. 
Rough-winged Swallows nesting. May 23, 
four pairs Wilson’s Phalaropes at Long 
Meadow Slough. This bird is very expert at 
catching the numerous small insects that 
hover close over the water and at times gorges 
itself on such food. May 25, Red-backed and 
Semipalmated Sandpipers. May 28, two 
Yellow Warblers building, one in a dead bush 
entirely without cover. Columbine, lupin, 
yellow water buttercup, Solomon’s seal, 
bastard toad flax, and sweet white violet in 
bloom. May 29, Wood Thrush incubating; 
two Horned Larks’ nests with young nearly 
ready to leave; young Killdeers running 
about; Yellow Warbler’s nest, four eggs; 
Meadowlark’s nest, eggs hatching. May 30, 
Dickcissel. 

June 1, yellow moccasin in bloom. June 9, 
Green Heron’s nest with small downy young. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak’s nest, eggs just 
hatching. Young Grackles out of nest. 
Tufted loosestrife in bloom.—Tuomas S. 
Roseris, Zoological Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER REGION.—One of the most fasci- 
nating things about field bird-work is the 
ever-present possibility of meeting a species 
new to the observer or to the region, even if 
one has worked in it for years. This happy 
experience was mine on May 12, when I saw 
a Redstart near the Platte River, about 20 
miles south of Denver. Nearly thirty years 
have elapsed since I have seen this species in 
the field, so my first sight of a Redstart in 
Colorado was a real joy. The incident shows 
anew that one must often miss, by a narrow 
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margin, seeing a species; I should have over- 
looked the bird had not Miss Pru Bostwick 
and her Camp Fire Girls seen it first and 
followed it about until I arrived at the picnic. 
One often sees unexpected species when not 
at all on a bird-quest; thus, on June 11, while 
parking my car in front of my garage I saw a 
Lincoln’s Sparrow in my yard, a very late 
arrival indeed. However, most of our mi 
grants have been more or less late this year in 
reaching us: in a measure this is also true of 
the region about Grand Junction, for Miss 
Copeland’s notes enable us to get a line on 
the arrival dates in her neighborhood. It 
seems to me that there has been more ten- 
dency for certain species to pass through 


Grand Junction in large waves than there 
has been in the Denver Region. While many 
Robins have been passing through this area 


all spring, there has been no large wave, and 
absence decidedly noticeable when one has 
witnessed the enormous numbers of Robins 
seen periodically in the city in the past. On 
April 12, thousands of Robins were seen in 
and about Grand Junction; amongst them 
were to be seen many which seemed to be 
typically the eastern subspecies, showing 


especially very characteristic white tail- 


markings. This may mean that the sub 
species is now infiltrating the western slope 
as it has undeniably penetrated into the 
plains and foothill regions. Denver has had 
notably fewer Pine Siskins this spring, though 
about May 7, 
Junction, most of which were gone by June 9. 

Denver’s weather conditions, on the whole, 


hundreds were in Grand 


were mild, clear, and with moderate tem- 
peratures until the second week of June when 
much rain gave us low temperatures, yet 
migration went on without interruption. 

All the small lakes about Denver 
visited by many Gulls on and about April 
28; they stayed but a few days and seemed to 
have been Ring-billed Gulls. On May 2, 
J. T. Nichols saw three Least Sandpipers on a 
reservoir not far from the eastern line of the 
city; this little wader is uncommon near 
There have been more Cowbirds in 


were 


Denver. 
and close to town than for a number of years 
past; Mr. Nichols and the writer found a 
flock of 25 or more during the same drive on 
which the Least Sandpipers were noted. I 
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have also seen them on several occasions since 
then. The Cowbird is most erratic in its 
visits to this region; I would not be surprised 
if I did not see it again hereabouts for two 
or three years. 

Twenty years ago and before, I never saw 
a Violet-green Swallow east of the foothills; 
now it comes to Denver’s parks every year 
and becomes increasingly more common as 
one approaches the mountains. This beautiful 
Swallow adapts itself well to human habita- 
tions and might easily be taken for a Tree 
Swallow. The species appeared earlier at 
Grand Junction than at Denver; hundreds 
and hundreds were flying over the Grand 
River Valley on May 22, yet at the same 
time there were in Denver’s area only a 
scattering few, even well up in the moun- 
tains, as, for example, a Nighthawk. It 
would be a welcome compensation if this 
Swallow should spread eastward and fill the 
place of the Tree Swallow now driven out by 
the English Sparrow. What this Sparrow 
mighi do to the Violet-green species is not to 
be predicted, but I would be willing to place 
odds on the Sparrow. 

I have seen no Lazuli 
though these birds arrived in Grand Junction 
on May 10, a week later than usual. On the 
other hand, our fine black-headed Grosbeak 
arrived in Denver as early as May 12, and 
not until the 2oth in Grand Junction. 

It is possible that the earlier arrival of the 
Violet-green Swallow on the western slope 
and the Black-headed Grosbeak on the east- 
ern slope is due to the fact that one probably 
travels to its winter habitat via the Pacific 
route, while the other works southward over 
the United States east of the Rockies. Per- 
haps the banding now being done at Grand 
Junction will help to clear up this problem. 
The earliest arrival of the Broad-tailed 
Hummingbird, in this region, coming under 
my notice was in the foothills about 25 miles 
southwest of Denver, on May 1g. I take it 
that this Hummer is more an eastern slope 
species than a western one, yet it appeared 
in the upper Grand River valley on May t. 

A study of Miss Copeland’s notes makes 
very real the need of studying Colorado mi- 
gration problems per se, and as part of the 
larger migration question of the whole North 


Buntings here. 
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American area. It is to be regretted that there 
are so few doing bird-work on the western 
slope of Colorado, and, too, that there is but 
one banding station in this large expanse of 
our state, for it has rich possibilities of pro- 
ductive work. 

Bullock’s Oriole reached Denver not later 
than May 16, but arrived in Grand Junction 
on May 9, and by May 1t5 was unusually 
common there: it seems to me that there are 
very few about Denver this year. The species 
is nesting in the Grand River Valley in large 
The ratio between White-crowned 


numbers. 
Sparrows and Gambel’s Sparrows in mi- 


gration through my region seemed dislocated 
this season; in ordinary years I see many 
more Gambel’s than White-crowned Spar- 
rows here in the spring migration, but this 
spring I saw Gambel’s but once, on May 27. 
The White-crowned was during 
every week in May, being seen last on May 24. 


common 


It is many years since I have seen more 
than a single Raven at a time in this area, 
hence my surprise to see a flock of 9 hovering 
over the river at Nighthawk. This sight 
brought back pictures of such, and still 
larger, flocks of these birds on the plains 
many years ago when cattle were abundant 
on the open range and much carrion fell to 
the bird’s lot. This flock of Ravens was under 
observation two days, viz., on June 2 and 3. 

Several species lingered in this region much 
beyond their ordinary wont, notably the 
White-crowned Sparrow, Rock Wren and 
that this 
last species would breed in our immediate 


Green-tailed Towhee. I suspect 
vicinity were there fewer humans about. It 
is a secretive bird and not given to the open. 
There have been very few Warblers noted 
this season in Denver proper: I have seen 
only Audubon’s, and the Orange-crowned in 
the city. Of course, this may have been the 
result of chance, and insufficient field-work, 
yet in former spring migrations I have seen 
many more with, perhaps, fewer hours’ 
observation. 

It is gratifying to report that many young 
Robins were out of the nests by June 1 and 
were vociferously proclaiming their needs and 
presence. 

On April 29, three Cinnamon Teal were 
studied for some time in a small reservoir 
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near Parker; such an occurrence was really 
extraordinary, because this Pacific Slope 
Duck is not common east of the Continental 
Divide. The records of one duck-shooting 
club, located near Denver, show that in nine- 
teen years’ shooting only ten of these Teal 
were killed on its preserve. 

At this writing many Yellow-throats are 
nesting in suitable situations close to the out- 
skirts of Denver; their rolling songs add much 
to brief, stolen-before-dinner motor trips for 
birds. 

To my mind the very handsomest of our 
western birds is the Western Tanager; the 
number of splendidly colored males noted 
here this spring was very large, probably 
more so than in any previous year’s experi- 
ence. They were relatively common in our 
parks from May 18 to 24, but by June all 
seemed to have gone up into the neighboring 
higher regions. To see two or three of these 
strikingly colored males is indeed a treat. 
W. H. Bercrotp, Denver, Colo. 

PoRTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—The sea- 
son in the Portland, district 
marked by an unusual Warbler migration. 
Appearing in considerable numbers on April 
22, there were Warbler flights until May 6, 
which reminded me of similar migrations in 
the Mississippi Valley more than any I have 
seen since being in Oregon. While we do not 
have the great variety of Warblers found in 
the East, those present seem to be in much 
greater numbers than usual. On April 22, 
there was noted in the flight, Lutescent, 
Black-throated, Gray, Audubon, and Myrtle 
Warblers. On April 30, Yellow and Mac- 
gillivray Warblers were noted in addition to 
these. S. G. Jewett reported large numbers of 
Myrtle Warblers on April 22. 
be unusual, although possibly this Warbler 


Ore., was 


This seems to 


is more common than we have supposed. 

On May 12, a pair of Arkansas Kingbirds 
were noted along the road in Polk County, 
about 70 miles south of Portland. This bird 
is not a common species in western Oregon, 
although very abundant in the southern and 
eastern parts of the state. 

Birds of all kinds arrived about on the 
usual schedule, and we have beer going 
through the usual Warbler, Sparrow, and 
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Swallow migrations which we have here. 
These, of course, are not nearly so marked as 
the similar movements in the eastern states. 
Band-tailed are increasing in 
numbers each year. A trip through the 
length of the Willamette Valley, on May 11 
and showed them to be much more 
abundant than I have previously noted them 
at this time of the year. On May 30, a flock 
of Band-tails, estimated to contain 1,000 
birds or more, was found on the Columbia 
River bottoms, near Portland. This spot has 
been one of my favorite tramping-grounds for 


Pigeons 


12, 


several years, and I have never seen a fourth 
this number of these birds there before. 

Young Blackbirds were noted out of the 
nest on May 24, and by June 1 straggling 
flocks, composed of a dozen or more birds, 
were becoming evident. By June 5, Black- 
bird flocks were among the most common 
evidences of bird-life throughout the country- 
side. 

On May 30, on a trip to the Columbia 
River bottoms, Black-headed Grosbeaks and 
Bullock’s Orioles both seemed more common 
than in previous years. On June 3, the first 
Night-hawks were observed about Portland, 
and by the sth they had become common. 
From now on through the summer, Night- 
hawks, Oregon Vesper Sparrows, and Nuttall 


Sparrows will furnish most of the visible 


evening bird-life. 

On June 5, a 10o-mile trip through the 
north end of the Willamette Valley, in the 
vicinity of Portland, showed Lazuli Buntings, 
Brewer’s Blackbirds, Western Meadowlarks, 
Oregon Vesper Sparrows, Nuttall Sparrows, 
Robins and Western Bluebirds to be the 
most conspicuous forms of bird-life along the 
roadsides at this season of the year. 

In addition to the young Blackbirds, young 
Robins, Streaked Horned Larks, and Oregon 
Vesper Sparrows have been very conspicuous 
the last few days.—IRA N. GABRIELSON, 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco Recion.—The winter 
visitants which were still in the San Francisco 
Bay Region at the time of the preceding 
report were last seen on the following dates: 
Ruby Kinglets on April 16, Intermediate 
Sparrows on April 18, Fox Sparrows on April 
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19, Golden-crowned Sparrows on April 20, 
and White-throated Sparrow and Hermit 
Thrush on April 25. The White-throated 
Sparrow under observation was banded in 
January, 1922, and although ranked as a 
straggler in California, returned to the same 
feeding-table on November 9, 1922, remain- 
ing with a few intermissions throughout the 
winter. 

Summer visitants were recorded as fol- 
lows: Black-headed Grosbeak, Tolmie Warb- 
ler, and Russet-backed Thrush on April 
19, the last named beginning to sing on 
May 8; Olive-sided Flycatcher on April 24, 
Bullock Oriole on April 25 and the Western 
Wood Pewee and Lazuli Bunting on May 3. 
Two transients noticed were the Western 
Tanager on April 19 and the Black-throated 
Gray Warbler on April 25. 

No unusual nesting-dates have come to my 
notice, but perhaps the average dates are of 
more value for such a report. A Meadow- 
lark’s nest, perfectly domed, contained six 
eggs on April 25; an Allen Hummingbird’s 
nest still contained its two eggs on April 26; 
on the same date Bush-Tits were observed 
feeding young in two different nests and a 
family on the wing was seen on May 3. The 
Titmouse’s nest mentioned in the last report 
was deserted by the young on May 8, and 
young Blue Jays were seen on May 9. On 
May 11 a band of tiny Quail were vainly 
trying to follow their parents up over a 
cement curb which held them prisoners on a 
macadamized road. Thrashers were feeding 
full-grown young on May 28. During the 
week preceding, one of the parents of this 
same brood was so hard pressed for food that 
it ate the canary seed on the bird-table. This 
was the only food that was not immediately 
carried away by the Blue Jays, and the 
Thrasher seems to have discovered, by acci- 
dent, in its efforts to get at the fine crumbs 
under the seeds, that a hard stroke of the bill 
rendered the seed edible. After that, definite 
experiments with seed alone proved that the 
seed were being eaten. 

A visit to Baumberg on April 25 showed 
Avocets still feeding in the pond and a flock 
of about 20 Hudsonian Curlew in the meadow. 
Forster Terns, Bonaparte Gulls, Surf Scoters, 
and White-winged Scoters were seen on San 
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Francisco Bay on April 26, and, on the same 
date, on Lake Merced, three kinds of Grebes 
—Western, Eared and _ Pied-billed—were 
seen and also one Common Loon. In Golden 
Gate Park, on April 20, baby Coots were still 
in autumn-leaf plumage. 

Since no reports are sent in from the San 
Joaquin Valley, it may not be out of place to 
include an item on the birds of the Los Banos 
region. Much of the land previously under 
water has been drained, but there still remain 
tracts where the water stands from 4 to 18 
inches deep, with here and there a deeper 
pond. These tracts are still inhabited in 
summer by Black-necked Stilts, Avocets, 
White-faced Glossy Ibis, Black Terns, and a 
few Ducks. On May 27 two nests of the 
Black Terns were found, one containing two 
eggs and the other two young, one not yet dry 
from the shell. Black-necked Stilts protested 
against our presence at every step but no 
nests were found. Avocets were few in num- 
ber, only two or three pairs being seen during 
the morning. A colony of Ibis seemed to 
center in a marsh too deep for wading. A 
mother Gadwall went through all the familiar 
antics in its effort to lead us away from its 
four downy young. 

Many nests of Red-winged and Tricolored 
Blackbirds were found, but most of them 
were in course of construction or contained 
There were also 
Blackbirds 
and any number of Killdeer. In the dry 
fields, Burrowing Owls were very abundant; 
most of them seemed to be feeding young 
which backed down into their holes when 
we approached. Some of the holes were 
surrounded by insect remains, but others 
more cannibalistic ten- 


incomplete sets of eggs. 


many pairs of Yellow-headed 


bore evidence of 
dencies, judging from the tell-tale feathers 
of blackbirds. 

Of the three Herons, the Black-crowned 
Night Heron was the most common, 16 being 
seen in one frog-pond. Wherever there were 
trees, Bullock Orioles, Western Kingbirds, 
and California Shrikes were abundant. Of the 
» Oriole nests found, two were built in the 
lumps of mistletoe in the oak trees. Shrikes 
vere feeding full-grown young. 

At one of the Miller—Lux ranches near 


Gilroy, nearer the coast, was the usual 
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colony of Yellow-billed Magpies, with nests 
in the live-oak trees —AMELIA S. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES Recion.—Mid-April in 
southern California, with the overlapping of 
the seasons of winter and summer bird visi- 
tants, finds the bird-watcher’s interest at the 
maximum. One who would get exact dates 
of arrivals and departures must be alert and 
active. 

A visitor to Catalina Island, April 12-14, 
brought to me the first report for the season 
of the Lazuli Bunting. On the 15th I found 
it in the foothills of the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains and thereafter it was reported frequently 
from many localities. Lawrence Goldfinches, 
Black-headed Grosbeaks, and Black-chinned 
Hummingbirds appeared in numbers on the 
Costa Hummingbirds and the 
very 


above dates. 
Rufous or Allen were at this time 
numerous. 

April 16, a pair of Chats was seen, carrying 
nesting material. On this date the Gambel 
Sparrows were for the first time absent from 
the writer’s garden, their usual date of de- 
parture being the 19th. On the 2oth, 1 shy 
bird, that had probably wintered further 
south, made a brief stop for food and drink, 
and on the two succeeding days 3 others were 
seen. April 17, on a trip to Elizabeth Lake, 
via Bouquet Canyon, returning through Mint 
Canyon, but 1 Gambel Sparrow was seen. 
He was one of a party of travelers, apparently 
journeying northward in company, that were 
seen by the birding party near the summit of 
the range. The flock comprised a large num- 
ber of Chipping Sparrows, many Golden- 
crowns, a pair of Cassin Finches, a few Audu- 
bon Warblers, Pine Siskins, and Western 
Bluebirds. April 22, the trip was repeated, 
and no birds at all were found at this place. 
On the latter date, 2 small coveys of Moun- 
tain Quail were seen near the summit of 
Mint Canyon Pass. In the Soledad, a band 
of Blackbirds numbering many hundreds in- 
cluded many handsome Yellow-headed ones. 
The poplar trees along the lower course of the 
stream that flows from Bouquet Canyon were 
vocal with the songs and calls of the Bullock’s 
Oriole, the Ash-throated Flycatcher, and the 
Western Kingbird. The uncultivated open 
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fields nearby, carpeted with blooming thistle 
sage, white lupine, scarlet bugler, tree poppy, 
and myriads of lesser flowers, were the haunt 
of Hummingbirds—Rufous, Allen, Costa, and 
the Black-chinned being noted during a short 
walk among the colorful beds of fragrant 
bloom. Five Rough-winged Swallows were 
seen near this place, as well as several Road- 
runners. Fifteen Band-tailed Pigeons were 
found in the Newhall Hills where Warblers 
were numerous. Among them were 6 Audu- 
bons in extraordinarily brilliant plumage. 

The record of winter visitant land-birds 
closes April 26, with a pair of Audubon 
Warblers (very brilliant, black areas on 
breast very pronounced), a pair of Cassin 
Finches, numbers of Pine Siskins, 1 Gambel 
Sparrow, and 6 Golden-crowns. The latter 
were seen in the brush of foothills, the others 
among the willows by the Los Angeles River, 
where were seen also the first Western 
Tanagers and the Wright Flycatcher. Law 
rence Goldfinches were common, in company 
with the Willow and the Green-backed, in 
one instance a number of these and the Pine 
Siskins coming together to bathe in clear 
shallow ripples, overhung by seed-bearing 
weeds. 

The only report of the Western Blue Gros- 
beak to date comes from San Timoteo Canyon, 
where two were recorded April 19. Russet- 
backed Thrush first appeared April 23. Two 
individuals passed through the writer’s 
garden in May, on the 14th, and 23rd, re- 
spectively. On the 19th they were established 
and in full song in Verdugo Woodlands, a 
small area where they have nested for many 
years, being still undisturbed. 

April 24, a Lincoln Sparrow appeared at the 
bath in the writer’s garden, the first ever 
noted there. It remained a short time, for- 
aging about, affording excellent opportunity 
for complete identification. 

Another unusual visitor was the White- 
crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys 
leucophrys), first seen December 15, when 
two individuals were observed, and recorded 
in a magazine of western ornithology. It was 
hoped that if a number of the species were 
wintering in the vicinity others might find 
their way to this feeding-station. This hope 


was realized as follows. I quote from my 
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note book. “January 22, again saw White- 
crown; notified Mrs. A., who came, saw, and 
described it. January 27, White-crown again 
came to garden, seen by Mrs. A. and Miss V. 
February 11, White-crown came at 11 o'clock, 
very shy, hastily snatched crumb and 
scurried to cover; noted white edge of wing, 
wide white stripe at side of head and black 
before eye. March 19, White-crowned Spar- 
row ate bread from shelf near window; 
median crown stripe showed some traces of 
brownish; white stripe at side of head ended 
at eye; all black before eye; white at edge of 
wing very noticeable.” It is matter for 
regret that these birds were not trapped and 
banded for further observation or verification. 

On June 8, many Western Bluebirds were 
seen, with full-grown young, in a beautiful 
open valley within the coast mountains of 
Ventura County, at an altitude of 1,000 feet, 
where they find nesting-sites in the aban- 
doned holes of the California Woodpeckers in 
the fine old valley oaks of the region. June 
10, three Slender-billed Nuthatches were seen 
there. Ash-throated Flycatchers are common, 
as are also Western Kingbirds and Bullock’s 
Orioles. Chipping Sparrows were in song, 
foraging with the Lark Sparrows in the fresh 
stubble of the grain-fields, now being har- 
vested. High up on a cliff in Big Tejunga 
Canyon, Ash-throated Flycatchers were seen 
on June 10, feeding young at what appeared 
to be a nest-hole. The choice of such a site for 
a nest by this species has not been noted 
heretofore by any of our group. Water 
Ouzels have again nested in one of the 
canyons of the Sierra Madres, a brood of 
three having been reared at the waterfall not 
far from the canyon entrance. 

Interest in the water-birds has centered in 
the assemblage of many species in the 
marshes and shallow lagoons near Play dcl 
Rey. Avocets are nesting there in consider 
able numbers, as sets of eggs collected give 
evidence. Black-necked Stilts also appear to 
be nesting. Marbled God-wits, Hudsonian 
Curlew, Forster’s Terns, Bonaparte Gulls, a 
few Yellow-legs, and at least 1 Long-billed 
Dowitcher have remained there to date. On 
June 3 the writer saw there 1 Wilson and 4 
Northern Phalaropes.—FRANcEs B. SCHNEI- 
DER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Book Pews and fiebiews 


lune Birps or Cusa. By THomas BARBOUR. 

Memoirs of The Nuttall Orn. Club, No. 

VI. Cambridge, Mass. 4vo. 141 pages. 

4 plates. 

Although Dr. Barbour is by profession a 
herpetologist, this book reveals him as a 
thoroughly sympathetic student of birds in 
nature. Scales may appeal to him more 
strongly than feathers, but we doubt if any 
reptilian voice ever aroused within him the 
emotion with which, for example, he writes of 
the song of the Solitaire. So, while gathering, 
on many expeditions, material for his stand- 
ard ‘Herpetology of Cuba’ (Mem.-Mus. 
Comp. Zodl. xlvii, No. 2), Barbour has had 
an eye, an ear, and a heart for birds. The 
published results of his observations are not, 
therefore, merely statistical statements but 
colorful, biographical sketches of the bird in 
its haunts. 

There was need for this supplement to the 
work of that fine old Cuban naturalist, Juan 
Gundlach. Already, we learn, the lowland 
forests have largely disappeared before the 
demand for increased acreage in sugar-cane, 
and the forest-haunting birds will go with 
their haunts. This and other general phases 
of the subject are discussed in an admirable 
‘Introduction’ which we regret does not 
include a distributional and seasonal analysis 
of the Cuban avifauna.—F. M. C. 


Lire Historres OF NortH AMERICAN WILD 
FowL.. ORDER ANSERES (part). By 
ARTHUR CLEVELAND Bent. Bull. No. 126, 
U. S. Natural Museum, 1923. x +246 
pages. 46 plates. 

This bulletin continues Mr. Bent’s life 
histories of North American birds of which 
three parts, forming Bulletins Nos. 107, 113, 
and 121, have already appeared. Beginning 

th the Mergansers, and following the order 

o! the A, O. U. Check-List, it treats of the 

Ducks up to the Golden-eyes. This is a group 

with which Mr. Bent is especially familiar, 

though, as in his preceding volumes he has 
ailded to his own observations all the avail- 
alle information, both published and un- 
published, required adequately to reflect 


existing knowledge. We trust that the edition 
of this work is large enough to meet the 
demand for it which is sure to arise among 
sportsmen.—F. M. C. 


ROOSEVELT WiLp Lire BULLETINS. No. 3, 
March, 1923. 8vo. pp. 229-386; 4 
colored plates, 1 map, numerous _half- 
tones. No. 4, March, 1923. pp. 387- 
526; 4 colored plates, numerous half-tones. 
Published by Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Here are two interesting publications. 
Number 3 contains what in effect is a hand- 
book of ‘The Summer Birds of the Alleghany 
State Park’ by Aretas A. Saunders. This 
includes an excellent Introduction on the 
various factors governing the bird population 
of the Park, advice to students, a Field Key 
and fully annotated list of 105 species of 
birds. 
characteristic haunts and four capital colored 
plates by Edmund J. Sawyer, in which birds 
of similar haunts are grouped together. The 
figures are small but well-drawn and well- 


There are half-tone cuts showing 


printed and they form not only a ready aid to 
identification but a graphic means of con- 
veying information in regard to haunt and 
association. One learns, for example, that 
Hooded Warblers and Juncos are summer 
neighbors. 

Sawyer also contributes to this Bulletin 


an important paper on “The Ruffed Grouse 
with Special Reference to its Drumming’ with 
many photographs of the drumming bird 


made at short range. It is based on pro- 
longed, patient observation, and is written 
with authority. Sawyer concludes that ‘the 
striking of the air alone with the wings is 
practically the sole cause of the sound.” 
Bulletin No. 4 is devoted to Adirondack 
bird-life with an article by Perley M. Silloway 
‘On the Relation of Summer Birds to the 
Western Adirondack Forest’ and ‘Notes on 
the Relation of Birds to Adirondack Forest 
Vegetation’ by Charles C. Adams. Mr. 
Silloway follows a subjective treatment of 
his theme with a well-annotated list of 1o1 
species. The brief description given of each 
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species, together with four of Sawyer’s useful 
habitat plates, makes this paper an excellent 
one for the field student. Dr. Adams well 
says: “It is desirable that foresters possess a 
proper idea of the general importance of 
birds to the forest, just as a similar apprecia- 
tion of the influence of forests upon birds is 
needed by students of birds and by the 
public in general.” 

It was eminently fitting to reprint in this 
Bulletin the four-page leaflet by Theodore 
Roosevelt and H. D. Minot on ‘The Summer 
Birds’ of the Adirondacks in Franklin County, 
N. Y.’ This paper, which was privately 
issued in 1877, was, we believe, Col. Roose- 


~ 


velt’s first appearance in print.—F. M. C 


BirDS OF THE PaciFric Coast. By WILLIARD 
Ayres Eiot. With 56 color plates by 
Rruce Horsratyt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1923. 16mo. xviii +211 pages. 
‘Common Birds of the Pacific Coast’ would 

more nearly describe the contents of this 

book than the title chosen, since, as we learn 
from a detailed subtitle, only 118 species are 

treated. The order of arrangement follows a 

‘whimsical plan’ of the author’s who begins 

with the commoner, smaller birds and ends 

with the larger less familiar ones. The text 
is lacking in both literary and ornithological 
distinction, but Horsfall’s usually excellent 
colored figures of all the species included and 

the small size of the book should make it a 

convenient pocket guide for beginners in 

bird study.—F. M. C. 


BULLETIN OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY OF 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. No. 1, April, 
1923. Pittsburgh, Pa. 8vo. 54 pages. 1 
colored plate, 9 half-tones. 

There are papers in this Bulletin on field 
methods, nesting-boxes, bird-baths, cats, 
cemeteries as sanctuaries, evergreen trees as 
protectors of birds, and fruit trees for birds, 
all containing advice and suggestions for 
bird students and ‘bird gardeners,’ but the 
most significant bit of information we find 
in it is the statement that the dinner called 
for the organization of this Society was 
attended by over 500 persons! It was worth 
publishing this Bulletin merely to give 
publicity to this fact alone. With such a 


widespread interest to begin with, this 


Bird - 


Lore 


Society should do much to establish proper 
relations between bird and man in western 
Pennsylvania. 

Any bird club is fortunate which can num- 
ber among its members an ornithologist who 
is also an artist. This Society, therefore, 
may be congratulated on having as its sta- 
tistical secretary Mr. George Miksch Sut- 
ton, who supplies several excellent illustra- 
tions for this Bulletin, including a colored 
frontispiece of the Cardinal.—F. M. C. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF THE AVERY Brrp CoL- 
LECTION IN THE ALABAMA MUSEUM OF 
NaTuRAL History. By Ernest G. Hott. 
Dr. William C. Avery is known to the 

older ornithologists of today as a practising 

physician of Greensboro, Ala., who devoted 
his spare time to the study of birds and who 
was ever ready to respond to a call for in 
formation or for specimens from his locality. 

After his death the state of Alabama pur- 

chased his collection of goo birds and it is 

now in the State Museum at University. 

The present list of the 216 species and sub- 

species it contained is accompanied by many 

notes from Dr. Avery’s journals, and we 
thus have on record the results of his years 
of bird-study in a state where local orni- 

thologists are almost unknown.—F. M. C. 


Bird-Lores Wanted 


If any of our readers have copies of the 
following numbers of Brrp-Lore which they 
care to dispose of, will they please com 
municate with those whose wants we print 
below: 

Vols. I, II, and III, complete or parts. 
Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2; Vol. VII, No. 1; Vols. 
IX and X, complete or parts; Vol. XI, Nos. 
1, 5, and 6.—W. H. Broomhall, Stockport, 
Ohio. 

Vol. XIX, No. 6.—H. Mousley, Hatley 
Quebec. 

Vol. III, No. 1. Will pay $1.—L. E. 
Thomas, care of J. Horace McFarland Co. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Vol. I, Nos. 3, 5, 6, and Index; Vol. II, 
No. 2, and Index; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. 
VIII, Index; Vol. X, No. 2; Vol. XIII, No 
5.—Karl A. Pember, Woodstock, Vt. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Rush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


On the afternoon of May 27, 
people gathered on the sunny slopes of 
Memorial Field to lay a flower or a tribute 
on the grave of John Burroughs. Simple 
services were conducted by the Burroughs 
Memorial Association, but it was the spirit 
of Burroughs himself that led them. How 
plainly we could see him there on Boyhood 
Rock! How clearly his voice reached us 
through the songs of through the 
and the hills and 
in which he has given us an 
everlasting heritage. left 
Memorial Field that day without feeling 
the richer for having been there. 


some 300 


birds, 


flowers trees, rounded 
rolling fields 


Surely no one 


Tue Editor assumes full responsibility for 
the error which labeled Dr. Wilson’s photo 
graph of the Northern Phalarope in May 
June Brrp-Lore “Red Phalarope.” At the 
same time he expresses his appreciation of 
the forbearance shown by the many readers 
who, seeing this slip, resisted the temptation 
to call attention to it. In this instance the 
mistake was too glaring and obvious to be 
misleading. Indeed it was in a sense cor- 
rected by Dr. Wilson’s text and the excellence 
of his photograph. It is not often, however, 
that misstatements carry their own antidote, 
and Brrp-Lore’s patrons will be doing a 
real service to their fellows as well as to the 
magazine’s staff if they will promptly chal- 
lenge any identification 
appearing in our pages, the accuracy of which 


observation or 


seems questionable. 
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We expect our readers to impose upon us 
the same standards we set for our contribu- 
tors. The printed page gives no hint of the 
rejected manuscript; the published record 
no indication of the numbers sent in perfect 
good faith but all too clearly the combined 
result of faulty observation and injudicious 
conclusion. 

Circumstances often 
seeing an unrecognized bird with sufficient 
definiteness to gain a clear conception of its 
characters. That is our misfortune. But 
it is our fault if we then proceed to identify 
it as a species which the books tell us lives in 


prevent us from 


a distant part of the country. 

In these sight identifications too little 
attention is paid to probability of occurrence 
as indicated by a bird’s known range. The 
chances of our finding a bird far beyond the 
limits of the region which it normally in- 
habits are so small that the field student who 
sees half a dozen of these ‘accidental visi- 
tants’ in a life-time of study may count 
himself fortunate. Thcir satisfactory identi- 
fication in nature must rest upon an adequate 
opportunity for unhurried, detailed, objective 
observation recorded on the spot. Even then 
one’s past life enters into the equation! 
“What would you say,” said an enthusiastic 
bird-student to an ornithologist near New 
York, last May, “if I should tell you that I 
had just seen a Black-throated Gray Warb- 
ler?” “I should say, Madam,” he replied 
with unnecessary candor, “that you were 
of unsound mind.” 

Give, therefore, attention to that part of 
your textbook which recounts a_bird’s 
geographical distribution as well as to that 
which describes its colors, with the assurance 
that if you accept as literal the information 
you find there you may be deprived of some 
unwarranted thrills, but you will greatly 
lessen the chances of misidentification. 
Give due consideration also to the season in 
which a bird may be expected to occur and 
by this additional restriction of the field of 
probabilities you will still further decrease 
the possibilities of error. The bird student 
who attributes a winter Chickadee’s double- 
noted whistle to the Pewee is unpardonably 
careless. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


AUGUST SHORES 


When the strain of molting silences 
most of our birds and drives them 
into seclusion during the hot dry 
days of August, bird-hunting is at 
low ebb. A tireless Red-eyed Vireo 
still preaches in the top of the maple, 
a lonesome Wood Pewee calls from 
the orchard, and an undaunted Song 
Sparrow, with but half a tail, still 
tries to make the garden seem 
cheerful, but the woodlands seem 
deserted and the fields echo only the 
chirp of the crickets and the dron- 
ing of the locusts. Where then shall 
we direct our steps during August 
and early September when we wish 
to study birds? 

Of course, we might study the 
molting of the birds and find much 
to interest us, even with the Spar- 
rows in the street (see Brrp-Lore, 
: = Sept.—Oct., 1920), but such studies 
AUGUST SHORES TEEMING WITH SAND- _ scarcely satisfy the desire of most 

PIPERS, CLOVERS AND BEROWS of us for making new friends and we 
prefer to exhaust Nature’s offering in that field before starting another. 

Let us, therefore, make for the seashore, or the lakeshore, or for any 
extensive low-lying mud-flat that the drought of summer has recently left 
exposed, for there we will find birds in abundance. We will not choose the 
bathing-beaches, nor yet the rocky shores, but rather the muddy, oozy areas 
that are shunned by most people as unsightly and uninteresting. There, run- 
ning along windrows of seaweed, chasing the receding waves, or making tracks 
in the soft mud are troops of charming little Sandpipers and Plovers. To the 
casual observer they all look alike except that some are larger than others. 
Indeed, even to the real bird observer, trained in the ways of Warblers and 
(274) 
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Sparrows, they constitute a post-graduate course in bird-study. One need not 
expect, therefore, to recognize them all the first season. Many of them may 
pass unrecognized for years until familiarity with the commoner species leads 
one to scrutinize them more closely and 
pick out from their very midst species 
that had heretofore been unsuspected. 
Early in August, many of the returning 
shore-birds will still be wearing some of 
their spring feathers and can be identified 
more easily than later on in their fall 
plumages when all are clad in varying 
shades of gray or brown and when even 
the Spotted Sandpiper has lost his spots. 
As early as the last of June or first of 
July, some of the Sandpipers start back 
from their summer homes in the far North, 
and even where there are no mud-flats to 
attract them, they can frequently be 
heard on cloudy nights calling as they 
pass overhead on their long journeys. By 
the middle of July, numbers of them have 
congregated on favorable feeding-areas, 
even as far south as Virginia, and by the 
first week of August the migration is in 
full swing and suitable spots throughout 
the United States and Canada teem with 
them. Naturally, some species migrate 
later than others and some have much 
more extended migration periods. Seldom, 
for example, do Red-backed Sandpipers 
become common in the United States be- jj ooxs LIKE A YELLOW-LEGS, BUT 


fore October, while Sanderlings and Ring- THE DISTINCT WHITE LINE OVER 
sail Oa nents arly ITS EYE PROCLAIMS IT A STILT 
necked Plover may be found from early daneoeen 


August until late October. All of the 
shore-birds are great travelers, often flying long distances over the open sea. 
Regularly, for example, do the Golden Plover fly from Labrador to northern 
South America, and their western cousins from Alaska to Hawaii, apparently 
in a single flight, distances of from 2,500 to 3,000 miles. Some of the shore- 
birds winter along our Gulf Coast but the majority continue their 
journeys to northern South America, and some wander to Chile, Argentina, 
or even Patagonia. 

But let us return to the nearest shore or mud-flat and see what we can find. 
Perhaps we are already familiar with the Killdeer Plover and the Spotted 
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Sandpiper because they have been with us throughout the summer. At any 
rate they are good birds to begin with so that we can learn to distinguish 
quickly between a Plover and a Sandpiper. The most obvious difference, 
aside from coloration, is the shorter, heavier bill of the Plover, which is some- 
what swollen toward the tip. Differences in bills are not always conspicuous 


HE DISLIKES YOUR INTRUSION. KILLDEERS ARE ALWAYS SCOLDING 


but they play such an important part in the identification of shore-birds that 
we must train our eyes to appreciate them. Of course, the Killdeer does not 
resemble the Spotted Sandpiper in the least except that both have long legs, 
for he is brown above while the Sandpiper is grayish olive. Moreover, the 
Killdeer has two conspicuous black bands across his snowy breast and a white 
ring around his neck, and he is not forever teetering like the Spotted Sandpiper, 
though he does occasionally jerk his head. It is this habit of teetering that 
has given the Spotted Sandpiper many of its local names like ‘tip-up’ and 
‘teeter-tail.’ The name ‘Spotted’ Sandpiper is a misnomer in the fall for, 
while the spots are conspicuous enough on the breast in the spring, when we 
look for them during August and September we will strain our eyes in vain as 
they are lost during the post-nuptia] molt. The young birds as well are without 
them until the following spring. 

There are other birds that resemble the Killdeer much more than does the 
Spotted Sandpiper, of which the Ring-necked or Semipalmated Plover is by 
far the commonest. Indeed, he looks like a miniature edition of the Killdeer, 
with the exception that he has but one band across his breast instead of two. 
The Piping Plover is similar to the Ring-neck but much paler and is almost 
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unknown, except along the Atlantic coast and the shores of the Great Lakes. 
The larger Golden and Black-bellied Plovers are much more Sandpiper-like 
in their fall plumage than any of the Killdeer group for they have the same 
checkered gray and black and white backs typical of so many of the Sandpipers. 
Especially might they be confused with the Yellow-legs if only coloration were 


. : 

HE HAS LOST HIS SPOTS. A SPOTTED SANDPIPER IN FALL PLUMAGE 
considered, but, fortunately, they have the typical Plover bill and the larger 
heads and chunkier bodies that go with it, while the Yellow-legs have the 
long, pointed bills and the lithe bodies typical of the Sandpipers. The two 
Plovers resemble each other very closely, especially in the fall plumage, when 
there is little gold left in the plumage of the Golden and when the black under- 
parts of both species have been replaced by white or whitish. The best field- 
marks are the smokier underparts of the Golden Plover and the black axillars 
(under the wing) of the Black-bellied Plover that show in flight. 

The notes of the different Plovers are exceedingly characteristic but much more 
difficult to transcribe to paper than they are to imitate by a whistle. Plovers 
always respond to a whistled imitation of their calls and, when not frightened, 
will often circle time and again over one’s head, searching for the source of the 

otes. The Killdeer gets its name from its high-pitched kill-dee, kill-dee, but 
it has several shorter notes and a rolling twitter that are used to express dif- 
ferent feelings. The Ring-necked Plover has a very mellow, liquid call that 

ght be represented by the syllables to-where, the second slightly higher 
pitched, and the Piping Plover has a series of liquid peeping notes. The Black- 
bellied Plover has the wildest note of any, a loud clear questioning whistle 
oi three slurred notes that seems to ask the question ‘where-are-you?’ a question 
that is best answered about daybreak some stormy morning in late October 
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when the approach of winter drives down the last big wave of Plover and 
Yellow-legs along with the hurrying flocks of Teal and Pintail. 

The identification of the Sandpipers is not so simple as that of the Plovers 
but it is greatly facilitated by knowing one species well. If one can always 
recognize the Spotted Sandpiper at sight, in flight or at rest, in spring plumage 
or fall, and has learned all of its various call-notes, he is in a fair way to learn 
to know all the species. One should not rely entirely upon its teetering to 
identify it but should recognize its characteristic ‘quivering’ flight as well, 
and should see the two narrow gray lines that cross each wing. He should be 
able to distinguish its call of weet-wee!, as it takes flight, from the similar peel- 
tweet of the Solitary Sandpiper, and should never forget its sweet twitter, wee- 
weel-weel-weel-weel, given with a rising inflection, or weeta-weel-weela-weel- 
weeta-weet, with the accent on the weet. The Spotted Sandpipers are rather 
solitary, never gathering in large flocks like most of the other species, pre- 
ferring fresh water to salt and found as frequently along small streams as 
about lake-shores or mud-flats. In this respect they resemble the Solitary 
Sandpiper, a bird that is often overlooked though it passes through in con- 
siderable numbers during May and again during July and August. The Solitary 
is about the only species that one finds about woodland pools, most shore- 
birds avoiding trees as a hen does water. It is frequently attracted to the shores 
with other Sandpipers, however, though it usually keeps by itself. It resembles 


the Spotted Sandpiper more than it does its closer relatives, the Yeilow-legs, 
but it is a trifle larger and darker, has a spotted back, and a white eye-ring, 


THE YELLOW-LEGS WILL ALWAYS BOW YOU A WELCOME TO THE SHORE 
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and shows conspicuous white on its outer tail feathers, like a Meadowlark, 
when it takes flight. 

The Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs resemble each other like the Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers, almost feather for feather, both being gray above 
spotted with white, and white below with light streaks on the sides of the breast 
and with conspicuous white tails and rumps. It is often easier to identify a 
bird by its call than by its size when there is nothing to compare it with, the 
call of the Lesser Yellow-legs .consisting of but two or three; clear. flute-like 
whistles while that of 
the Greater Yellow-legs 
is usually of four or five 
similar but louder notes. 

A bird that is over- 
looked by many experi- 
enced bird students 
because it so closely 
resembles the Lesser 
Yellow-legs is the Stilt 
Sandpiper. It is really 
a trifle smaller and has 
a more pronounced 


inten Naw oy oe eee A “SAND-PEEP” 
white line over the eye. His heavy straight bill and gray coloration pronounce him a Semipalmated 


Sandpiper 


Adults have darker legs 
and slightly barred flanks but these differences are not visible on the im- 
mature birds. The call-note of the Stilt Sandpiper is not so full and clear as 
the Yellow-legs, resembling more that of the Solitary Sandpiper. 

The most abundant and the smallest of the Sandpipers that trot along the 
beeches are of two species, the Least and the Semipalmated. They are ap- 
preciably smaller than the Spotted Sandpiper and never indulge in teetering. 
The Least Sandpiper has a brown back and a somewhat slighter bill that one 
soon learns to recognize. They often occur together in flocks, when the dif- 
ference is noticeable, but just as often the Leasts feed farther back from the 
water’s edge on the drift or among the sparse vegetation. The difference in 
the notes of the two species is about as great as the difference in their bills, 
that of the Semipalmated being heavier or hoarser. The two birds collectively 
are known as ‘Sand-peeps’ and are familiar sights along the beaches from 
July until October, sometimes assembling in flocks of several hundred birds. 

Slightly larger than the Semipalmated Sandpiper, and very much whiter, is 
the Sanderling, conspicuous because of its nearly pure white head and large 
white patches in its wings. It prefers the sandy beaches where it often associates 
vith the Semipalmated and becomes very tame. 

About the size of the Sanderling, but marked more like a Semipalmated, 
s the White-rumped Sandpiper which differs, however, in having a few in- 
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distinct streaks on its breast and a conspicuous white bar above its tail in 
flight. It, likewise, sometimes assembles in large flocks by itself but is more 
often discovered mixed in with other species. The Baird’s Sandpiper is less 
common in eastern North America and would ordinarily pass for a White- 
rumped in the fall. The middle of the rump is not white, however, and the 
breast is more thickly streaked so as to appear almost like a band. The Red- 


A SANDERLING ON THE SAND 


backed Sandpiper is likewise very similar in its fall plumage but can always be 
distinguished by its slightly decurved bill. Somewhat larger than any of these 
birds, and much browner on the back and with its throat and breast heavily 
streaked with brown, is the Pectoral Sandpiper or ‘Grass Snipe’ or ‘Krieker’ 
as it is variously known. Its back pattern and its method of flight are somewhat 
similar to the Wilson’s Snipe, but the latter bird has a very much longer bill. 
The Dowitcher resembles the Wilson’s Snipe more than does the Pectoral 
Sandpiper because of its very long bill and habit of probing in the soft mud. 
The Snipe usually seeks the protection of the vegetation fringing the mud- 
flat, however, while the Dowitcher ventures right into the open. The Dowitcher 
shows a black-and-white barred rump and tail when it flies, while the Snipe 
shows brown and rufous. 

Of the larger shore-birds, it is a rare treat nowadays to run upon a flock of 
Curlews with their decurved bills or Godwits with their upturned bills. The 
Willet, with its conspicuous black-and-white wing patterns that is entirely 
concealed when the bird is at rest, has become rare except in a few favored 
places, and the Knots that formerly assembled in flocks of hundreds are in 
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most places still very rare, though with all the other species they have shown 
a marked increase since they were removed from the game list by the passage 
of the Weeks—McLean Migratory Bird Bill. 

But it is not only the true shore-birds that one will find along the shores 
during August, for these mud-flats make favorite feeding-places for the 
wading birds as well. The stately Great Blue Herons stalk through the shallow 


A (WESTERN) WILLET ON THE SHORE OF CAYUGA LAKE 
His black and white wing markings, so conspicuous in flight, are entirely concealed when at rest. 

water, while the Little Green Herons crouch low as a school of minnows ap- 
proach. The secretive Bittern occasionally ventures out upon the open flat 
and at dusk the Night Herons can be heard making for the spot from their 
roost in the woods close by. When all has been quiet for some time, the Rails, 
or even a Gallinule, may venture out from the adjacent marsh. Of course, 
the Grackles and Redwings assemble there to take their toll from the stranded 
minnows and crustaceans, and, curiously enough, Savanna Sparrows, leaving 
their upland fields, now become one of the dominant birds of the shore. A 
little later in the season there will be Pipits, and Rusty Blackbirds, and the 
first of the Snow Buntings, and the sharp eye may detect a Nelson’s Sparrow 
darting through the bulrushes like a mouse. 

Yes, the seashore or the lakeshore or the mud-flat is a great place to get 
acquainted with, and there is no better time for an introduction than right 
now during August when other bird-life is so scarce.—A. A. A. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


There is, perhaps, no more interesting group of birds for study than those 
that frequent the shores during August and September. Owing to the recession 
of the waters, a new and abundant food-supply, consisting of numerous 
crustaceans, aquatic insects, small mollusks, and minnows is suddenly made 
available and the shore-birds often stop to feed in large numbers. Many of 
the birds become very tame and are easily observed, even by large classes of 
children, and it is very interesting to determine how the different species secure 
their food and with what structures nature has provided them to aid them in 
their search. 

The long legs of the Herons and shore-birds, for wading, and their long 
toes, for distributing their weight, are obvious adaptations. It is interesting 
to compare the toes of the Plovers with those of the Sandpipers, and these, 
in turn, with those of the Herons. The Plovers, with their shorter toes, ordi- 
narily feed on the firmer ground, and the Herons, with their very long toes 
can venture into the softest ooze with impunity. The Sandpipers are inter- 
mediate but are assisted by a slight webbing between the bases of the toes. 
This is carried to the extreme in the Phalaropes which have conspicuous lobes 
on the sides of the toes which enable them to swim like miniature Ducks. 

Where tracks are found in the hard sand or dried mud, they can be preserved 


for all time by making plaster of paris casts of them, using the tracks as molds 
and pouring the plaster, of the proper consistency, into or over them. A very 
small equipment, a little experience, and a little patience will enable one to 
make a most interesting collection of bird- and animal-tracks for the school- 
room. Children delight in it and soon surpass their teachers in their skill in 


manipulating the plaster. 

The length of the necks of the various birds, as compared with the length 
of their legs, is another interesting study, and, also their method of carrying 
them in flight and when feeding. Watch the Great Blue Heron stalk slowly 
through the shallow water in search of its food, while the Green Heron crouches 
in a favorable place and waits the approach of a school of small minnows within 
striking -distance. Watch the Kingfisher hover over some chosen spot until 
the opportune moment tells him to plunge when, with half-closed wings, he 
darts head-first into the water, spearing the fish with his sharp bill. The 
Fish Hawk, on the other hand, drops, feet first, and catches the fish in his 
talons. 

The various Sandpipers have different methods of feeding which always 
prove interesting, most of them picking up things in the shallow water but 
some of them immersing their entire heads and probing in the soft mud of the 
bottom, while the Spotted Sandpiper delights in chasing flies all over the beach. 

In studying shore-birds, it is best to watch the entire shore for a while and 
determine where the birds are congregating when undisturbed. Then choose a 
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good place nearby, sit down and await their return if they have been frightened 
away by your approach. One may not see quite as many birds this way as by 
following them all along the shore, but those that he does see he can watch to 
much better advantage. Often they can be rounded up by one or two of the 
party circling to the far side of them and driving them very slowly back. 
Unless they have been shot at, they are loth to leave a good feeding-spot and 
never fly far. 

Unfortunately, the Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs, the Golden and Black- 
bellied Plovers, and the Wilson’s Snipe are still considered game-birds, and 
after August 15, in the northern states, they are likely to be disturbed by 
gunners and become much more wary, but even during the height of the hunting 
season new birds are continually coming from the north and are usually quite 
confiding until they learn the perfidy of man. 

Just because one does not live near the seashore or any large lake, he must 
not think that he cannot study shore-birds, for nearly every small pond 
presents a new shore-line during August and is attractive to these most 


interesting birds.—A. A. A. 


A NEW BIRD-PLAY 


So many requests have come in to this Department for references as to good 
bird plays that can be given by bird clubs or Audubon Societies in the schools 


that it is with pleasure that we call attention to one published in the May issue 
of the Nature-Study Review entitled “Winter Birds,” by Elsa Guerdrum Allen. 

It is a bird masque in three acts, intended to portray winter feeding, and 
it does so admirably, in addition to being most entertaining. It is enlivened by 
catchy songs and bits of humor that are sure to make it a success wherever 
presented. 

A note from the editor of the Review states that it is to be published 
separately by The Comstock Publishing Company, of Ithaca, N. Y., so that 
it can be obtained by any not having access to the Review.—A. A. A. 


FOR YOUNG OBSERVERS 


CHERRY 


A young bird was found by a boy in Bar Harbor, Maine, and brought to 
my cousin, who handed him over to me to bring up, as he was afraid the bird 
would die of starvation, being already very weak. 

I recognized it immediately as a Cedar Waxwing and knew that it feeds 
almost entirely on wild cherries. 

The first he ate had to be chopped up, and were eaten with great delight. 
From then on there was no difficulty in feeding him, for it was only necessary 
to offer him a cherry in one’s fingers. 
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My mother and I took turns feeding ‘Cherry,’ as we had named him, the 
next day from 5 A.M. until 7 p.m. He would cry for food on an average of every 
fifteen minutes, and during this period he ate 150 berries. By night he was 
much stronger and the following 
day was able to flutter about the 
room and to his cup for food. 

Each time we took him out we 
noticed an improvement in his 
flying, and soon he was able to fly 
to a tree, but would always return 
to perch on your shoulder or head. 
Cherry enjoyed especially his daily 
morning bath and watching us play 
croquet. 

Cherry was so tame that he 
sometimes became a nuisance dur- 
ing lunch, which was frequently 
served on the piazza. My grand- 
mother objected strongly to his 
hopping on the plates, but of course he could not understand why he was 
welcomed at one time and not at another. 

We weighed him with a letter-scale—the amount was one ounce. 

One day, the most exciting day of his life, he was, as usual, flying 
about my mother’s room at about 7 A.M. (having slept, with his head tucked 
under his wing, in a little cedar tree placed in the bathroom) and was playing 
with a rubber band and pecking at other objects until breakfast-time when 
I took him downstairs and put him on the piazza railing. 

At the end of the meal I went out and there was no sign of Cherry. We 
called and called but there 
was no response. I was very 
much worried on account of 
having seen a Hawk that 
morning and was afraid it 
might catch him. I left cups 
of cherries, one in the room, 
one on the bird-stand on the 
lawn, and a third on the 
piazza, hoping he would re- 
turn. Several hours later, on 
our way to go swimming, my 
mother noticed a young Red- 
eyed Vireo and, much to our 

CHERRY manne OE — sseeaes US PLAY surprise, Cherry was with him. 


CHERRY ATE 150 BERRIES IN A DAY 
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After much persuasion he condescended to eat a few cherries, but seemed 
very wild and flew away with the bird again. 

We were sure that he had gone for good with his friend, but when we were 
quietly sitting at lunch, suddenly Cherry landed on the table and proceeded 


CHERRY WEIGHED JUST AN OUNCE 


to eat some jelly from my plate. I put him on the railing where he settled down 
for a nap. 

In a few minutes he awoke and began calling. Like a flash he was off and 
flying away with some other Waxwings. This time we were positive that he 
had gone forever. 

I was sitting on the piazza about an hour later when I heard Cherry calling 
and presently he was on my shoulder. I carried him upstairs where he cuddled 
down on the window-sill in my mother’s room and went to sleep. 

I hope Cherry will soon be strong enough to join his friends and fly south 
with them, to return to us next summer and raise a family of his own.— 
ROSALIE H. SLACK (age, 12 years), New York City. 
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FLAMINGO PROTECTION IN THE BAHAMAS 


The following letter from Sir Harry Cor- 
deaux, Governor of the Bahamas, concerning 
the establishment of a reservation on the 
northern end of Andros Island to protect a 
colony of Flamingoes recently discovered 
there, will be of interest to our readers, as 
will also an extract from the report of FE. W. 


Forsyth, warden in charge of the reservation 


on the southern end of the Island: 


Government House, Bahamas, 
Dear Mr. Pearson: May 28, 1923 

I inclose a copy of my message to the local 
Legislature concerning Mr. Forsyth’s report. 
Although the appropriation bill has not yet 
been passed, I think I may say that the 
necessary funds will be voted. 

Allow me to thank you for the very gener- 
ous donation which your Association has 
made to provide the small boats required by 
the wardens this season. You will no doubt 
agree with me that Mr. Forsyth can be 
trusted to make the best possible use of this 
generous gift. 

I hope your proposed expedition to Ancros 
next spring will materialize. It should be 
most interesting and I only wish I could find 
the time to accompany you. Anyhow it will 
have the result of bringing you to Nassau 
again and give me an opportunity of re- 
newing acquaintance with you. 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) H. E. S. CorpEAUx 


Mangrove Cay, 
Hon. Col. Secretary, Feb. 22, 1923 
Nassau, N. P. 

Sir: I have the honor to forward to you 
my final report on the protection of Fla- 
mingoes for the year 1922. 

Some aspects of this work may have 
escaped notice, and I find that many things 
I had hoped to embody in the report have 
been of necessity left out for want of space. 

It is not generally known that, with the 
exception of our wonderful sea with its 
marvelous coloring, and matchless sea- 
gardens, the Flamingo is the only great sight 
that this colony can boast. When seen feed- 
ing in fairly large numbers it is sufficiently 
beautiful to be worth many a weary mile of 
travel, but when congregated in massed 
battalions of living flame at the breeding- 
places, the spectacle becomes stupendous, 
unimaginable, or, as my warden put it, 
“beautiful as a host of angels.” 

All this was rapidly passing away. I had 
seen it at the height of its glory, and knew 
that a splendid heritage of beauty was being 
forever lost—that the irreplacable was, 
through ignorance, vanishing like the beauty 
of the dewdrop before the very eyes of an 
unheeding generation. 

If we viewed the matter from a purely 
commercial standpoint, who shall fix the 
value in money of such an asset, at a time 
when this colony is making great efforts to 
attract visitors from all parts of the world, 
and travel is yearly becoming easier and 
more fashionable. 
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The effect of the air-plane on travel may 
easily in the near future make seeing the 
Flamingoes as simple and expeditious as a 
trip to the sea-gardens or the Hog Island 
bathing-beaches, and were they kept before 
the public as they deserve, increasing num- 
bers of people would hire yachts and motor 


boats yearly for the trip through the inland © 


sea of Andros, and up the mysterious Wide 
Opening where almost any fine day a large 
flock may be seen standing like a red-coated 
regiment far out in the shallow waters of the 
bay. Here they feed, till floated off their 
feet by extra high tides, they resort to the 
nearby salt lakes and lagoons. 

As a heritage of beauty unmatched any- 
where the wide world over, every citizen of 
the Bahamas should be interested in their 
projection and perpetuation on all the islands 
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they now inhabit, and in this connection I 
may say that they were found on Rum Cay 
in my grandfather's time, and he well 
remembered seeing the last of their nests’ in 
Carmichael Salt Pond, and my father re- 
members when there was a colony at South 
End, Long Island, which has now become 
extinct. Also they were found in older days 
on many other islands where they are now 
extinct, such as Exuma, Grand Bahama, 
Watlings, etc. The colonies on this island 
Inagua, and Abaco, will undoubtedly also 
disappear unless protected from man, and at 
least on Andros these many years they have 
walked on the edge of eternity with ‘Ichabod’ 
writ large above their portals. 
I have the honor to be, Sir 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) E. W. Forsyta. Warden. 


ENROLLMENT OF JUNIOR AUDUBON MEMBERS 


The work of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in stimulating and de- 
veloping an interest in bird-life among the 
school children throughout the land is so far- 
reaching in its effect on the future welfare of 
the rising generation that it is hard to visual- 
ize what the results will be. With the ever- 
increasing complexities of modern civilization 
and the man-made machinery of the work-a- 
day world confronting our youth today, it is 
well to put in operation a power that will 
lead their fresh minds into avenues of quiet 
repose wherein they may come in contact 
with the great natural forces of life as ex- 
pressed in the bird-life about them. Such a 
movement supplies a child with a limitless 
source of wholesome pleasure that will 
enrich the years ahead and bring satisfac- 
tion to many hours which otherwise might 
be filled with discontent and loneliness, 
and the enormous opportunity for good 
existing among the millions of children 
throughout the land might well stimulate 
he minds of those who are working for a 
etter day. 
It is very gratifying to be able to report so 
large an increase in Junior membership as the 
\lowing summary presents. This brings the 
rollment of clubs during the past year 
6,383, with 250,185 members and the 
total enrollment to date to 78,635 Clubs with 
143,500 members. 


Annual Summary of Junior Audubon 
Clubs and Members Enrolled Under the 
Children’s Educational Fund 

Summary Ending June 1, 1923 

STATES 

Alabama... 

Arizona... 

Arkansas 

California . . 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho . 

Illinois 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas .... 

Kentucky .. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachuse 

Michigan 

Minnesota .. 

Mississippi 

NS os cies di 

Montana.... 

PE rrr 

DN cen teense sc 

New Hampshire ...... 

New Jersey 

New Mexico .... 


MEMBERS 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
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ANNUAL SUMMARY, continued 


STATES “LUBS MEMBERS 
Oklahoma ‘ ya 
Oregon 5 2,559 
Pennsylvania 37,030 
Rhode Island § 333 
South Carolina ; ‘ 1,648 
South Dakota 1,149 
Tennessee . 2 931 
Texas ‘ ; 1,331 
Utah . ; pulanean 1,026 


STATES “LUBS MEMBERS 


are 
Virginia ..... 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin . . 
Wyoming .. 

Canada ..... 


Totals .... 


PUBLIC SHOOTING-GROUND—GAME REFUGE BILL 


During the last session of Congress the 
Public Shooting Ground—Game Refuge Bill 
passed the Senate by a vote of more than 
two to one, but later failed to pass the House 
by a vote of 154 to 135. 

This important conservation measure will 
be presented again at the next meeting of 
Congress, which convenes in December, and 
it should be supported by all who have at 
heart the vital conservation movements of 
the country. 

Since the Migratory Bird Treaty Act was 
established, our wild fowl have increased to 
an immeasurable degree, and it has become 
more and more evident that if they are to 
enjoy the privileges accorded to them under 
that act, suitable refuges must be provided 
where they can rest and feed during their 
journeys north and south. 

The present bill proposes to establish 
throughout the states, areas where this may 
be accomplished, and at the same time pro- 
vide the sportsman of limited means with 


places where he may obtain wild-fowl shoot- 
ing in accordance with the laws of the Mi- 
gratory Act. 

To provide funds for this purpose, a federal 
tax of $1 is to be collected from each person 
who wishes to shoot wild fowl, and in that 
way only the person who actually indulges 
in the sport is taxed, and it will not add to 
the burden of the general taxpayer. 

The bill also provides that no tract may 
be purchased without the consent of the 
legislature of the state in which it lies, and 
therefore will not in any way infringe on the 
right of each state to control the affairs 
within its boundary. 

This piece of legislation goes far to make 
permanent the benefits derived from the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act. Unless it is passed 
in the immediate future our migratory birds 
will be in almost as bad a predicament as 
they were before any conservation move- 
ments were undertaken in their behalf. 

Write your Congressman today. 


CONNECTICUT AUDUBON SOCIETY’S TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Connecticut Audubon Society was 
celebrated at its annual meeting at Fairfield, 
Conn., on Saturday, June 2, 1923. 

About a hundred and fifty members and 
their friends assembled in the Community 
Theatre and listened to a stirring address 
by Dr. Chapman on the accomplishments of 
the last quarter of a century in bird-protec- 
tion, and on the splendid work of the Con- 
necticut Society in particular. He traced the 


history of the great conservation movements 
of the country and their effect on bird life 
and how they react on the welfare of the 
general public. On a day in 1886 he made a 
bird census on 14th Street, New York, which 
at that time was in the heart of the shopping 
district, and counted the hats on the heads 
of women that were decorated with feathers. 
Ninety per cent of those counted were 
trimmed with native bird feathers, repre- 
senting forty species of birds. Now one may 
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canvass the entire city and not find a single 
hat trimmed with the plumage of native wild 
birds. 

Norman McClintock 
markable moving pictures of birds, and 
Wilbur F. Smith, game warden for Connecti- 
cut, spoke on the devastating results of 
forest fires and showed some pictures of a 
Woodcock’s nest that had been saved by the 


showed some re- 
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prompt and thoughtful assistance of a bird- 
lover during a recent conflagration. 

An outdoor luncheon was served at Bird- 
craft Sanctuary, and later the members 
strolled through the Sanctuary and were 
delighted with the results achieved by Mrs. 
Wright and Mr. Novak in attracting so 
large a variety of birds to that delectable 
resting-place. 


THE OREGON AUDUBON SOCIETY 


he fifth annual art exhibit of the Oregon 
Audubon Society was held recently in the 
Central Library building at Portland. This 
has become an important educational ex- 
hibit, held in conjunction with the University 
of Oregon, and attracts a large number of 
visitors each season. Teachers from various 
schools take their classes to the library to see 
the pictures and specimens as an aid in teach- 
ing children to know the birds, wild flowers, 
and trees. Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Sweetser, of 
the University of Oregon, exhibited a re- 
markable series of 250 water-color drawings 
of the wild flowers of Oregon. A hundred 
original drawings in color by R. Bruce 
Horsfall illustrated the wild birds and 
animals of the state. A very fine photographic 
exhibit of native birds, animals, and flowers, 
both enlarged and colored, was shown by 
H. T. Bohlman, Ear] Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Campbell, and W. L. Finley. A fine 
collection of outdoor photographs, as well as 
mountaineering equipment, were installed 
by the Mazamas. One of the most unique 


TOPEKA (KANSAS) 


The Audubon Society of Topeka, Kans., 

ently held its first large annual exhibit 
and also conducted a very large and suc- 
ssful bird-house contest. The Topeka 

te Journal for April 5 says: 

‘The auditorium was a busy scene this 
wrning, with no less than 2,000 bird-houses 
illing the parquet section. Today, the final 
touches to the display of bird-houses—garden 
flowers, shrubs, and plants—are being 
applied. Bird-houses of every description 
have been placed on three tables which 


exhibits was a remarkable display of living 
wild flowers which had been gathered from 
all parts of the state by Miss Arlie Seaman, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. P. Gale, Prof. M. W. 
Gorman, and others. 

In addition to the exhibit, the Oregon 
Audubon. Society has for several years fur- 
nished a course of lectures, open to the public, 
every Saturday evening, except during the 
summer months. These lectures are held in 
the large lecture-hall of the library and are 
illustrated with lantern-slides and motion 
pictures. They are given by experts in this 
part of the country on the various phases of 
nature-study and outdoor life. W. A. Eliot 
and W. S. Raker have had charge of the 
lecture-course. 

Through the generosity of one of its 
friends, the Audubon Society has recently 
issued a small leaflet dealing with the des- 
truction of birds by house cats and asking 
that people who own cats keep them in check 
so as to prevent the destruction of our 
song-birds. 


AUDUBON SOCIETY 


occupy the center of the building. Homes for 
Wrens predominate but there are Martin- 
houses, Bluebird-dens, and dwellings for 
Flickers and other kinds of birds. Not only 
are the bird-houses being displayed but 
drinking-fountains, food-troughs, bath-basins 
and other things which attract birds to the 
city. The architecture of the bird-houses is 
such as is usually done by pupils much older 
than those of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades. 

“‘All houses will be for sale after the 
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awarding of the prizes and the display, which 
lasts until Saturday night. Many of them 
cannot be bought for less than $15 to $20, 
and one is marked for sale at $25. It was con- 
structed by Robert Willey, of the sixth grade 
of Holy Name School, and is an excellent 
piece of workmanship. The city auditorium 
will be open to the public Friday morning, 
and will remain open all that day and all day 
Saturday; it also will be open Friday and 
Saturday nights. The judging is being done 


DR. WILLIAM 


By the death, at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
March 30, 1923, of Dr. William W. Arnold, 
the birds lost a friend who was ardently 
interested in their welfare and protection, 
and who had given much of his time to the 
work during the last years of a long life. He 
was in his eightieth year when he died, 
having been Ind., 
August 28, 1843. He had resided in Colorado 


born in Connersville, 
Springs since 1886. 

Dr. Arnold gave many talks about birds, 
especially in the spring, to the children of the 
schools of Colorado Springs and vicinity, 
often illustrating them with mounted speci 
mens, and even with living birds, usually 
patients from his Bird Hospital. He thus 
enlisted the sympathy of the youngsters in 
the cause he had so much at heart. 

The hospital was established because many 
children brought him injured birds, with the 
request that he would make them well. It 
gradually grew until there was a good-sized 
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this afternoon and will be completed Friday 
morning. More than $100 worth of prizes are 
being given. 

“The displaying of the birdhouses, arrang- 
ing of the stage, and planning of the entire 
show is under the supervision of Glenwood 
E. Jones, of the Topeka Audubon Society, 
and he is being assisted by a large number 
of the pupils in the schools, and by W. W. 
Scott, supervisor of manual training work 
in the Topeka schools.” 


W. ARNOLD 


aviary, besides smaller cages, and the work 
of caring for the patients took much of his 
time, though he still continued his regular 
practice. His wife aided him in this work. 
Later, birds were brought to him by all sorts 
of people, and occasionally after summer 
hailstorms, he had very many. Those which 
were cured liberated. Some, of 
course, died, and a few were so crippled that 
it would have been an unkindness to have 
freed them, and therefore they were kept at 
the hospital. 

The hospital was well known in his home 
town, and its reputation was carried all over 
the country by visitors who saw it. He con- 
stantly wrote short letters to the local papers 
urging the protection and feeding of birds 
as well as many longer articles about them. 

Dr. Arnold was an Associate Member of 
the American Ornithologists Union, a 
Member of the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
and of the Colorado Audubon Society. 
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THE WOOD THRUSH 


As we grow older the din of active life 
grows more confusing. Worldly delights pall 
and the things which held our attention with 
such keen rapture lose their charm. Harsh 
notes persist in crowding out the harmonious 
tones of natural sounds. 

We are often haunted by the grim spectre 
of despair and the thought that the worid is, 
after all, a sad and disjointed affair persists in 
torturing our distracted minds. The gleam 
of inspiration grows faint and day by day 


the unrelenting grind of toil shuts out the 
light that guides our destiny. 

Then we awake at dawn on a morning in 
early June and a Wood Thrush is singing 
beneath the window in a dew-wet growth of 
shrubbery. On the instant our senses are alert 
to the clear, sweet call of this immortal bird— 
all our doubts and fears are washed away and 
we know that our lives have not been in vain 
and that our destiny is one with the Eternal 
Giver of Light. 
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